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SCRIPTURE PROPHECY—JEREMIAH. 


As a fit accompaniment of our beautiful and 


expressive engraving representing Jeremiah weep- | 


ing over the ruins of Jerusalem, we subjoin a few 
thoughts upon Scripture prophecy, together with 
a sketch of the life and character of the prophet. 
Prophecy has been the wonder of men in all 
ages. The believer has sought to understand and 
elucidate it; the infidel to break the force of its 
evidence in favor of divine revelation. It is one 
of the outer ramparts thrown up for the defense of 
revealed religion. Against it the missiles of infidel- 
ity for three thousand years have been hurled with- 
out effect. Scripture prophecy is the prediction, by 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, of future events, 


for some religious purpose, such as the reformation of 


the wicked or the confirmation of divine truth. Such 
prophecies, when they relate to events that no 
human skill or sagacity could anticipate, when 
they embrace definite, minute particulars, when 
they extend through the lapse of ages, and when 
the history of those succeeding ages attests their 
complete fulfillment, bring us, at once, with a force 
of conviction that can not be evaded, to acknowl- 
edge the prescience and power of God. 

Shortly after the battle of Waterloo, in 1815, 
when the short-lived imperial power of Napoleon 
was completely broken, Mr. Canning said in the 
British Parliament, “The next contest in Europe 
will be a war of principle.” The developments of 
a few years proved this prediction to be true. It 
was, therefore, a true prophecy; yet Mr. Canning 
did not pretend that it was inspired. It was rather 
the result of his own shrewd observation of the 
existing state of things in Europe; and the event 
justified his inferences. In 1826 the same gentle- 
man declared that “the abolition of slavery in the 
British West Indies is utterly impossible.” This 
prediction was couched in terms even more positive 
than the former; but the events of a very few years 
proved its groundlessness. In both instances he 
reasoned from the facts and principles before him; 
but in the latter case his sagacity was not equal to 
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the subject. Some of the elements that belonged 
to the calculation were left out; or, perhaps, more 


| properly, some new element appeared among the 


causes that precipitated the downfall of slavery in 
the British West Indies. 

Scripture prophecy leaves out none of the ele- 
ments necessary to fullness and accuracy in the 
calculation, even though it extends through the 
lapse of a thousand years, and comprehends the 
widest and most complicated range of particulars. 
Nothing more surely attests the divinity of the 
Mind in which it originates. When the fact that 


| such predictions do exist in the Bible has become 


a conviction of the reason and judgment, the divin- 
ity of their origin is an inevitable sequent. Such 
a conclusion is unavoidable. Other evidences may 
obtain admission to the mind; but this evidence de- 
mands admission, and will not bedenied. Through 
ignorance of his character, you may question the 


| nautical knowledge and skill of the navigator; but 


what will you say when the majestic ship under 
his command, having cleaved the waves and weath- 


| ered the storms of the boundless and trackiless 


ocean, is seen entering the destined port on a dis- 
tant part of the globe? The fact holds you fast; 
and when oft repeated with unvarying success, 
practical demonstration of his skill is before you. 
Nothing but the-most inveterate prejudice can pre- 
vent you from perceiving it; and nothing but still 
more inexcusable stubbornness can prevent its ac- 
knowledgment. It is just so with prophecy. A 
mighty ship, freighted with the eternal truth of 
God, it has been tossed upon tempestuous seas; 
but it has escaped every danger, and through all 
the rushing currents of time comes down to us 
bearing its precious burden, its flag, with inscrip- 
tions broad and clear, flung out to the breeze to be 
seen and read of all nations and all men. The 
force of other arguments may be evaded; other evi- 
dence may not convince; but the plain words of 
prophecy, and their counterpart, so mysteriously 
and so accurately developed in the unquestioned 
facts of history, are too palpable for denial, too em- 
phatic for evasion. 

The prophets of Israel were a peculiar race. 
The prophetic inspiration, without reference to 
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priesthood, came like a rushing wind upon him 
who had been selected as the messenger of God; 
and moved as by an irresistible impulse, he left 
his ordinary avocation, and with unwonted bold- 


ness and energy, with significant action and elo- | 
quence inspired, stood unawed in the presence of | 


kings and princes, of cities and armies, and de- 
clared the “thus saith the Lord.” Every tribe 
brought its contribution to the prophetic office, and 
under every conceivable diversity of time, place, 
and circumstance. A solitary message bursts in 
solemn grandeur from the lips of Nahum, and his 
work is done; while Isaiah, with his eye illumined 
with prophetic vision, glances to and fro through 
coming ages, and in one broad field of vision 
descries the events hidden in the womb of time. 
Jeremiah, stricken in heart, sends forth a wail of 
sorrow, plaintive, tremulous, tearful; while Ezekiel, 
with rugged, vehement speech, and with mystic 
action, discourses of the coming future. A single 
gleam of prophetic vision, and for a single hour, 
reveals itself in Jonah; while for sixty years the 
prophetic spirit breathes its inspiration upon the 
lips of Hosea. Daniel, descended from the royal 
line, and honored in the courts of Babylon, and 
Amos, the herdsman of Tekoa, called from the 
midst of his flocks to declare the message of God, 
are numbered among the prophets. By the same 
power of prophetic inspiration the mild, the gentle, 
the loving disciple of our Lord is made the vehicle 
through which are transmitted, in imagery, gor- 
geous, sublime, unfathomable, the dark mysteries 


of the future; and he ends the prophetic list, and 
seals up the vision of prophecy. 
Prophecy subserved important ends in its rela- 


tion to Judaism. Says an elegant writer, “It gave 
life to many dead services; it mingled a nobler ele- 
ment with the blood of bulls and goats; it dis- 
turbed the dull tide of national degeneracy; it 
stirred, again and again, the old flames of Sinai; 
it rewrote, in startling characters, the precepts of 
the moral Jaw; and in its perpetual and vivid pre- 
dictions of Messiah’s coming, and death, and reign, 
outshot by ages the testimony of types, rites, and 
ceremonies. It did for the Law what preaching 
has done for the Gospel—it supplied a living sanc- 
tion, a running comment, and a quickening influ- 
ence. When at times its voice ceased, the cessa- 
tion was mourned as a national loss; and we hear 
Israel’s later psalmists complaining that ‘there is 
not among us a prophet any more.’” But the 
grand theater of prophecy was projected upon a 
broader scale. It was designed to speak to all 
ages and all people. The great events of the 
world’s history seem to be spread out in panoramic 
view by the inspired prophets; and we thus glance 
along the currents of human history, every-where 
marked by the prescience as well as the providence 
of God. Prophecy is one of the striking character- 
istics of the Bible. It is scattered through the en- 
tire volume, from the first chapter of Genesis to the 
last of the Apocalypse. It is blended with its 
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history, beams forth from the midst of its types 
and shadows, swells the chorus of its songs, and 
is outspoken from the lips of its divinely inspired 
men. Probably more than one thousand distinct 
prophecies might be gathered from the Bible: some 
of them fulfilled ages long since gone by; others 
even now in process of fulfillment; and still others 
that stretch onward into the future, so that the un- 
folding light of revelation shall continue to rise 
higher and higher, and to beam forth with brighter 
and still more glorious effulgence, till, amid the 
clangors of the last trump, the agonies of a dis- 
solving globe, and the solemn scenes of a final 
judgment, skepticism shall vanish from the hearts 
of ‘men, and faith be succeeded by terrific, trans- 
cendent sight. 

Of most of the prophets little is known, except 
that which relates to the special commission they 
expected. “They come like shadows, so depart.” 
In this respect Jeremiah differs from the rest; 
his personal history, sufferings, and sorrows are 
blended into his prophecy; and then the prophet 
himself bewails the fulfillment of his own predic- 
tions. His is a mournful picture. Our fancy be- 
holds him robed in sable weeds, tears streaming 
from his eyes, his heart “pained” and bursting 
with sorrow; history throws aside the curtain of 
time that partially hides from our vision, and one 
picture of woe is realized; we find him “smitten, 
put into the stocks, the yoke upon his neck broken; 
we see him sinking in the mire of dungeons, and 
drawn up thence by cords.” This feature in the 
history of Jeremiah, Mr. Gilfillan justly says, “less- 
ens somewhat its grandeur, but adds to its human- 
‘Alas! my brother,’ is our exclamation, as we 
witness his woes. A brother’s voice, now trem- 
ulous in grief, now urgent in entreaty, now loud in 
anger, and now swelling into lofty poetry, sounds 
down upon us through the solemn centuries of 
the past.” 

Timidity and courage, qualities often found 
united, though seemingly incompatible, were strik- 
ingly blended in the character of Jeremiah. When 
summoned, at the early age of thirteen, to utter 
God’s judgments against Jerusalem for its great 
wickedness, with shrinking timidity he cried out, 
“ Ah, Lord God! behold, I can not speak: for I am 
a child.” “The storm of inspiration,” says Gil- 
fillan, “had seized on a sensitive plant or shivering 
aspen, instead of an oak ora pine.” Nothing can 
more strikingly attest the power of prophetic in- 
spiration. The “quivering aspen” becomes tough- 
ened into a gnarled oak; the trembling, plaintive 
child in a day becomes_‘“a defensed city, an iron 
pillar, and a brazen wall.” The kings of Judah, 
the princes and the people thereof dash the foam 
of their fury against it, but it only recoils upon 
their own heads. Panoplied with the might of 
heaven, the boy of Anathoth stands unterrified be- 
fore them, and hurls the fiercest maledictions of an 
offended God. His timidity now only appears in 
the deep and earnest pathos that melts his soul 
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into tenderness, and causes him to denounce un- 
sparing judgment with tearful eyes and a sorrowing 
heart. 

He was called to the prophetic office in the days 


of Josiah, or about 629 years before Christ, and for | 
the long period of over sixty years, through the | 


reigns of Josiah, Jehoaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, 
and Zedekiah. 
to which the Jews had arrived was truly astonish- 


ing. 


nor spoke but in a groan.” We see his tears, we 


| hear his groans, we witness his agony as he be- 


moans the slain of the daughter of his people. 
What a spectacle is before us! 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, by permis- 
sion of Nebuchadnezzar, Jeremiah, with a bare 


| remnant of the people, was permitted to remain 
The pitch of desperate wickedness | 


in Judea. Here he bemoaned the fate of his peo- 


| ple in those elegiac strains that have made his 


They exhausted every means which infinite | 


mercy had employed for their salvation; and then, | 
to avenge themselves upon God because he re- | 
buked them for their profligacy, they abandoned | 


themselves to the most hopeless abominations of 
idolatry. Vain were the efforts of the prophet to 
stay the desolating tide of wickedness, and to 
arouse the nation to the consciousness of its ap- 
proaching ruin. The priests and princes sought 
the destruction of the prophet. The wretched Je- 
hoiakim, in his rage and fury, cuts the manuscript 
roll of the prophecy, and casts it into the fire. 
After Zedekiah ascended the throne, Jeremiah con- 
tinued to wear bonds and yokes upon his neck, 
significant of the approaching bondage of the Jews. 
Thus with unwavering fidelity did he continue to 
warn the nation of their approaching calamities, 
till he beheld the desolations he had predicted, and 
mourned the fulfillment of his own prophecies. 
“He witnessed,” says Mr. Watson, “all the horrors 
of the famine, and, when that had done its work, 
the triumph of the enemy. He saw the strong- 
holds of the city cast down; the palace of Solomon, 
the Temple of God, with all its courts, its roofs of 
cedar and of gold, leveled to the earth, or com- 
mitted to the flames; the sacred vessels, the ark 
of the covenant itself, with the cherubim, pillaged 
by profane hands. What were the feelings of a 
patriotic and religious Jew at this tremendous 
crisis, he’ has left on record in his unrivaled ele- 
gies. Never did city suffer a more miserable fate; 
never was a ruined city lamented in language so 
exquisitely pathetic. Jerusalem is, as it were, per- 
sonified, and bewailed with the passionate sorrow 
of private and domestic attachment; while the more 
general pictures of the famine, the common misery 
of every rank, and age, and sex, all the desolation, 
the carnage, the violation, the dragging away into 
captivity, the remembrance of former glories, of the 
gorgeous ceremonies and glad festivals, the awful 
sense of the divine wrath hightening the present 
calamities, are successively drawn with all the life 
and reality of an eye-witness. They combine the 
truth of history with the deepest pathos of po- 
etry.” What can equal the deep, melting, heart- 
breaking pathos with which the prophet mourns 
over the desolations of Zion! What affecting im- 
agery springs up before us with all the freshness of 
living reality! ‘One would think,” says Dr. South, 
“that every letter was written with a tear; every 
word the sound of a breaking heart; that the au- 
thor was compacted of sorrows; disciplined to grief 
from his infancy; one who never breathed but sighs, 
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name, even as a poet, immortal. 

But even here the afllictions of the prophet were 
not ended. The governor placed over Judea hay- 
ing been slain by a company of conspiring Jews, 
the rest were terrified, and resolved to flee into 
Egypt in order to escape from the fury of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The expostulations of the prophet 
were of no avail; and even he himself was com- 
pelled to bear them company. His voice, however, 
was not silenced; he rebuked them for their sins, 
the hardness of their hearts, and their unbelief; 
and declared they should share in the calamities 
God was about to bring upon Egypt. Unable any 
longer to bear his cutting reproofs, the enraged 
Jews at last stonec. him to death at the small town 
of Taphnis in Egypt. What blindness, what infat- 
uation had taken possession of their minds! As 
though they could resist the avenging arm of Jeho- 
vah by silencing the voice of his messenger! The 
bolt of the divine vengeance at length fell upon 
them; the hurricane of his wrath swept over them, 
and no traces of their existence were left, save 
those connected with the terrible prophecies ut- 
tered against them. 


THE FATHERLESS 

Speak softly to the fatherless! 
And check the harsh reply 

That sends the crimson to the cheek, 
The tear-drop to the eye. 

They have the weight of loneliness 
In this rude world to bear; 

Then gently raise the fallen bud, 
The drooping flow’ret spare. 


Speak kindly to the fatherless! 
The lowliest of their band 
God keepeth, as the waters, 
Tn the hollow of his hand. 
’Tis sad to see life’s evening sun 
Go down in sorrow’s shroud; 
But sadder still, when morning’s dawn 


Is darkened by the cloud. 


Look mildly on the fi therless ! 
Ye may have power to wile 

Their hearts from sadden’d memory 
By the magic of a smile. 

Deal gently with those little ones; 
Be pitiful; and he, 

The Friend and Father of us all, 
Shall gently deal with thee! 
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THE TRUE WOMAN. 
‘She hath done what she could.” 
BY JESSE T. PECK, D. D. 

4 on 

On the evening of his arrival at Bethany, as 
Jesus was partaking of an entertainment, provided 
in special honor of him, at the house of a certain 
Simon, [formerly] a leper, at which Martha waited 
upon the table, and her brother Lazarus was one of 
the invited guests, their sister Mary approached 
with an alabaster vase of aromatic ointment in her 
hand, containing a libra [that is, about three-quarters 
of a pound] of the most costly pure oil of spikenard, 
and, breaking the neck of the flask, she anointed 
the head and feet of Jesus with its contents, having 
first wiped off [the dust from] the latter with the hair 
of her head, as [they projected behind him beyond 
the edge of the couch on which] he reclined. While 
the perfume of the exquisite unguent was diffused 
through the whole house, Judas Iscariot—the son of 
Simon, and one of his disciples, the same person that 
soon became his Master’s betrayer—exclaimed to the 
rest of the disciples, with indignation at the sight, 
“Why was this waste of the ointment committed? 
It might have been sold for more than two hundred 
denarii, [that is, about thirty dollars,] and the pro- 
ceeds distributed among the necessitous.” He made 
this captious remark, not from any feeling of char- 
ity for the poor, but because he was the thievish 
purser of the company of the apostles, and was in 
the habit of pilfering their contributions to the 
poor fund. Jesus, however, on learning this impa- 
tience, calmly replied, ‘Do not interfere with the 
good woman by pestering her with censure upon 
her conduct. She has really performed a praise- 
worthy office for me, to the extent of her means, 
by embalming my person beforehand for burial. 
As to the poor, you have them constantly in your 
midst, and may relieve them whenever you wish; 
but you will not be perpetually favored with my 
personal company. Accordingly, [as a reward for 
this female's affectionate improvement of the op- 
portunity of my presence,] I assure you, that, in 
whatever quarter of the whole globe the Gospel I 
am now establishing shall be hereafter proclaimed, 
this generous act of hers will be embraced in its 
publication, as an unfading reminiscence in her 
favor.”’* 

We have here our Savior’s estimate of a true 
Mary, of Bethany, was evidently a per- 
son of extraordinary natural qualities. She was 
endowed with intellect capable of discerning the 
distinguished worth of her guest when Jesus be- 
came a member of that lovely family circle. With 
marked sagacity she made her election of the true 
good amid the attractions and divisions of the 
world, and exhibited her superior wisdom in choos- 
ing, as the object of her devoted affections, one 


woman, 


* Strong, pp. 256-258. 





who, to the reviling multitude, was a root out of 
dry ground, having no beauty that they should 
desire him. Her inconsolable grief at the death of 
her brother, and her tears at the Savior’s feet, 
reveal the deep sensibilities of her heatt, and pre- 
sent her as a being of rare loveliness and moral 
beauty. But her crowning grace was her piety. 
It was no merely natural iustinct that fixed her at 
Jesus’ feet, all unconscious of the cares of family, 
the importunity of her sister, and the movements 
of the world. She gazed with more than natural 
penetration into the deep bosom of the Redeemer’s 
love, and listened with sanctified attention to the 
words of wisdom which fell from his lips. She 
could not be satisfied with the ordinary attentions 
due to a man of distinguished worth. She seized 
an opportunity to approach him reverently, and 
perform the significant rite of holy anointing. 
The fresh manifestations of her Savior’s love, and, 
perhaps, some inspired previsions of his tragic 
death, melted her to tears. 

To the disciples this humble and affectionate act 
was not intelligible. It was especially offensive to 
the covetous hypocrite who “carried the bag.” 
But Jesus could look into that pure heart, and see 
the holy love that brought her to his feet. He 
could understand the profound mystical import of 
this divinely prompted anointing. He said, “Let 
heralone. Why trouble yeher? She hath wrought 
a good work on me. She hath done what she could: 
she hath come aforehand to anoint my body to 
the burial.” 

It was not in her power to make those costly 
demonstrations of loyalty and affection which were 
practicable to the wealthy; nor could she form a 
part of his train amid popular tumults and vio- 
lence. This was not her sphere. But if she could 
not do all—if she could not do what belonged to 
the rougher, sterner sex, she could savé, by econ- 
omy, enough to purchase the precious ointment, 
and, watching her opportunity, approach him in 
comparative private, anoint him to the burial, wash 
his feet with her tears, and wipe them with the 
hairs of her head; and by this act of piety, simple 
as it was, she embalmed her memory forever. 

This beautiful narrative suggests the general 
principle, that 

PLeTy 18 THE MOST ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTIC OF THE 
TRUE WOMAN. 

It sanctifies the heart. In thecharacter of woman 
the heart is predominant. Her affections control 
her thoughts, her reasonings, her feelings, her pur- 
poses. In the natural state she shares the depray- 
ity which concentrates love upon self. She dwells 
chiefly and instinctively upon her own wants. 
These, by the force of a vicious habit, are im- 
mensely exaggerated and increased. She can not 
understand why they are not at once seen and 
recognized by all. She can not appreciate the ob- 
stacles in the way of their fullest gratification. 
She thinks them needless and trifling—the result 
of stupidity or parsimony, of envy or rivalry. She 
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becomes impatient of restraint, exorbitant in her 
demands, and more or less vindictive in temper. 
Under the same devotion to self unrestrained, she 
untruthfully extenuates and artfully conceals her 
faults of character and person. Her deep depravity 
she regards only as some slight natural defect, and 
its unfortunate developments as more than half due 
to the trying circumstances under which she is 
placed. If she is unamiable, it is because sur- 
rounded by provoking associates and unyielding 
resistances. If she is idle, it is because her own 
ease is the only thing that comports with her sense 
of self-respect—the useful employments of other 
persons are too coarse and vulgar for her refine- 
ment of person and feeling. If she shrink from 
close thinking and severe study, it is because mere 
entertainment is the extent of her prescribed sphere. 
And in the same proportion does she overestimate 
her virtues and her personal attractions. The want 
of capacity, of discrimination, of taste, of elegant 
refinements, which is so offensively evident in oth- 
ers, she finds amply supplied in herself. Under 
the guise of this depraved self-love, she is per- 
tinaciously amiable, despite all her fretfulness and 
amid storms of passion; kind and affectionate, 
though hypocritical and censorious upon the slight- 
est occasions; highly intellectual, without a sober, 
rational train of thought in a month; commendably 
industrious, without having disgraced herself by 
a single act of voluntary useful labor since she can 
remember; and undeniably beautiful, without a 
trace of deep and pervading benevolence or gen- 
uine mind upon her countenance. 

In their outward action her unsanctified affec- 
tions are equally irrational and unsafe. Fashion- 
able elegance in dress and external beauty of per- 
son, become much more attractive than the solid 
virtues of the heart and the reliable qualities of a 
genuine intellect. Vanity is preferred to humility, 
levity to sobriety, gayety to fitness, frivolity to dig- 


nity. In genuine likes and dislikes mere impulses | 


control. Reason is too critical, discriminating, 


and laborious to answer any good purpose. Mere | 
instinct or passion is just capricious enough to | 


produce an agreeable eccentricity—to assert the 
merit of originality and independence in her pref- 


erences and aversions. In special attachments, | 


which may look even seriously to permanent rela- 
tions, grave considerations of talent, virtue, and 
fitness are hardly allowed a moment’s thought; 
while a pleasant countenance, rich costume, non- 
chalance in manner, rude, gay, and dashing airs, 


and a sickly sentimentality, captivate the heart, 


and control, for the time, the thoughts, and feel- 


ings, and schemes of the deluded victim. Carrying | 


out this delusion, an air of romance is thrown over 
the whole future. A life of fashionable, splendid 
ease is the ideal she worships. In her morbid 
fancy, she sees pictured, in hues of surpassing 
loveliness, her future home, with all its display 
of wealth and comfort; but sees nothing of the 
sad trials which await her, sure to arise from the 


| habits of trifling and dissipation which she has 
| cultivated in herself and admired in the object of 
| her unsustained affections. 
To these disastrous tendencies God, in the struct- 
| ure of mind and in course of his providence, has 
| furnished numerous restraints, which are of vast 
importance. Conscience remonstrates at every step, 
| till, wearied by resistance and paralyzed by abuse, 
| her voice is scarcely audible to the spirit-ear. Rea- 
| son struggles to develop herself, and assert her na- 
| tive rights, as the sovereign of mind, till, overborne 
by the surges of passion, she passes from sight, to re- 
new her remonstrances under other and more favor- 
able circumstances, if any such should appear in 
| the future. Sickness, poverty, and death not un- 
frequently conspire to break the spell that binds 
| the deluded victims of folly, and, if possible, to 
| rouse them from their slumbers before the final 
| catastrophe which awaits them. God’s Spirit, and 
word, and Church, with their numberless blessings 
and strong moral instrumentalities, not unfrequently 
check the headlong tendencies of the soul; while 
the force of a good education, strong parental influ- 
ence, and occasional good society combine to sup- 
press the outward manifestations of these inward 
wrongs. But none of these, nor all combined, can 
effect a radical cure. The disease is in the heart. 
The depravity which was derived from Adam, and 
| which has been increased by indulgence for many 
| years, is the dreadful malady which renders healthy 
development impossible, and, if uncured, must re- 
sult in death—even death eternal! For this the 
| grace of God alone furnishes the true and effectual 
remedy. The Holy Spirit, admitted, encouraged, 
| and sustained by a lively faith, cleanses the soul 
| from its moral defilement, and thus purifies the 
very source of thought, and feeling, and purpose. 
He commences, it is true, by subjugating the evils 
| which have been so formidable a foe to God and 
| man, and proceeds gradually in the work of purifi- 
| cation; but if allowed to complete his purpose, he 
| takes away the last and least remains of carnal 
nature, answering the prayer of an ancient peni- 
tent, “‘Create in me a clean heart, O God!” and 
realizing the Savior’s richest beatitude, “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God!” 
By-this power of inward grace the affections are 
taken off from self, and raised to the true and liv- 
ing God, an object worthy the undying love of 
woman. Genuine humility now takes the place of 
| inordinate self-esteem. Submission to the just re- 
straints of parental authority is graceful and easy. 
A quiet yielding to the force of trials and crosses 
which are inevitable takes the place of fretfulness 
and angry resentment. A just view of her own 
| faults chastens and subdues her whole bearing, and 
reduces to a reasonable standard her expectations 
| from the world and her demands upon her friends. 
She is in no respect extravagant in her estimate 
| of personal charms, and looks with justice upon 
| the excellences, and compassion upon the defects 
| of others. Idleness is incompatible with her sense 
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of moral obligation to God and the world, and she 
is, therefore, prompt to seize upon those opportu- 
nities of usefulness which are within her reach, and 
prosecutes them with becoming industry and en- 
ergy. She feels the attractions of the great world 
of truth before her, and by diligent study she seeks 
to acquire and appropriate the facts and princi- 
ples in nature, in history, and science, which are 


available to her powers of mind and her condition | 


of life. And especially does she feel the charms 
of devotion. She lingers with hallowed delight at 
the throne of grace, and, like Mary, pours her tears 
at her Savior’s feet. She gazes with a strong and 
steady faith into his deep heart of love, till she is 
“changed into the same image, from glory to glory, 
as by the Spirit of the Lord.” Her purified affec- 
tions throb in unison with his, and she looks out 


with purest benevolence upon a suffering world. | 
Her feet hasten to the scenes of distress, and her | 


hands are stretched out in compassion to the poor, 
the sick, and the dying. 
All this is the legitimate result of inward purity, 


which nothing but the grace of God can impart. | 


Every benign expression, every act of holy love, 
which gives the true and distinguishing charm to 
female character, must be traced to that sanctifica- 
tion of heart which is the principal fact of genuine 
piety. If for this reason alone, we should, there- 
fore, say that piety is the most essential element of 
the true woman. 

But it is indispensable to the balance of the mind. 


It is possible to educate mind so as to give undue 
development to some of its tendencies, and to leave 


it radically defective in others. The excitants 
which act only upon the intellect impart masculine 
power to the pure and practical reason, but leave 
the heart undeveloped and capricious. The con- 
stant use of the imagination destroys the apprecia- 
tion of reality, and creates a morbid attachment 
to ideal characters and scenes. A habitual, para- 
mount regard for the feelings softens the spirit, and 
disqualifies it for the stern duties of thought and 
reason. Indeed, in the general modes of educa- 
tion there is perpetual exposure to development, in 
parts, to extreme manifestations of some favorite ten- 
dencies of mind. And hence it is hard to find, as 
the finished work of the schools, a perfectly balanced 
character. Great attention may have been given to 
this very point in the nursery and the boarding- 
school; judicious lectures may have been delivered 
upon a symmetrical education; the favorite study 
may have been discouraged, and even prohibited, 
and the unwilling pupil been forced, for months 
and years together, to drill herself in matters indit- 
ferent or positively offensive to her tastes; but still 
there is something wanting which mere scholastic 
training will never supply—-some grand connecting 
chain, which will bind the whole together—some 
secret, all-pervading influence, which, with super- 
human power, will check the wanton growth of 
passion on the one hand, and stimulate and en- 


courage the neglected and reluctant virtues on the 








other. Piety alone gives the true equilibrium of 
mind. It breathes the living spirit into those de- 
partments of the soul which are naturally dead, 
and brings up the true moral nature in counterpoise 
of the animal, and thinking and feeling man. It 
permeates the whole being with a healthful, kindly 
energizing power, and gives unity to the capacity 
and the development of man by reducing the 
thoughts, the feelings, and the purposes of mind 
all to a single standard—and that, simple goodness. 

Educate woman in any other way, in all the 
other ways devised by man, and she will inevita- 
bly present a want of balance, melancholy to the 
eye of the Christian beholder. Strong, it may be, 
in mental power and scientific energy, polished 
and elegant in manners where no question of true 
virtue is involved, no demand is made upon the 
soul for those nice moral distinctions, which lie far 
back in the obscurity of thought and feeling, just 
forming for future unknown power, in the great 
conflicts of life. In all this she is weak and help- 
less as child. One touch of misfortune blights 
all her hopes, withers her joy, and fills her with 
forebodings of future ill. In a faithful charge upon 
precisely this point says the gifted Mrs. Ellis, 
“Thrown among strangers, or friends who are no 
longer watchful or solicitous for your temporal and 
spiritual good, involved in new connections, and 
exposed to temptations both from within and with- 
out, how will your mind, lately so careless and 
secure, awake to a conscious feeling of your own 
weakness, and a secret terror of impending harm! 
For woman from her very feebleness is fearful; 
while from her sensitiveness she is peculiarly ex- 
posed to pain. Without religion, then, she is the 
most pitiable, the most abject, the most utterly des- 
titute of all created beings. The world, society, 
nay, even domestic life, has nothing to offer on 
which her heart, in its unregenerate state, can rest 
with safety. Each day is a period of peril, if not 
of absolute agony; for all she has to give—her 
affections, which constitute her wealth—are in- 
volved in speculations, which can yield back into 
her bosom nothing but ashes and mourning. 

“Tt is not so with the woman who has made 
religion her stronghold—her defense—her stay. 
Unchecked in the happiest and most congenial im- 
pulse of her nature, can she still love, because the 
Lord her God has commanded that she should love 
him with all her strength, and that she should 
love her neighbor as herself. Thus, though disap- 
pointment or death may blight her early hopes, 
or though acloud may rest upon the bestowment of 
her affections in this vale of tears, the principle of 
love which fills her soul remains the same, and she 
is most happy when its sphere of exercise is un- 
bounded and eternal.” 

It matters not what may be the gravity of mind 
in all other departments, levity here is ruin—de- 
ferred, protracted, it may be, but still ultimate, 
inevitable ruin. Sooner or later the fearful poise 
will appear, and the catastrophe will not be far in 
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the’ heart, which, in its weakness, will invite the 
attack. When darkness gathers around the future, 
there will be no light from within to throw its rays 
athwart the gloom profound. We must, then, insist 
upon the paramount importance of piety in con- 
structing the character of the true woman. It is 
indispensable to the balance of mind. 

Finally: It gives grace to the person and charm 
to the manners, It is a principle which admits of 
no concealment—a holy, living, inward brightness, 
which shines out through every avenue of the soul, 
glows upon the cheek, beams from the eye, and 
quivers upon the lip. The highest style of beauty 
is moral. It is real and changeless as the struct- 
ure of the soul; while the mere beauty of color 
and form may be marred by the slightest misfortune 
or attack of disease, and n@st, from necessity, fade 
away under the power of age, like the blossom that 
withers when the moment of its splendor has passed 
away. Long after the charms of nature in the 
countenance ‘have gone forever, the true loveliness 
of the sanctified heart may shine in every feature 
and appear in every movement. With what ad- 
mirable grace does true simplicity sit in the place 
once occupied by evident art and illy concealed 
deception! How commanding that air of reliance 
upon an Almighty arm for support in the place of 
pretending confidence in mere human power! How 
dignified the expression of humility instead of vapid 
self-conceit! How charming that glow of benevo- 
lence and love which has superseded that offensive 


devotion to self, which governed every look and 


prompted every utterance! Nay, the most ordi- 
nary features and the utmost plainness of manner 
have their ample compensation in those beauties 
of character which originate in a sense of divine 
approbation, and which reveal, in every expression 
of countenance and life, the divine characters and 
sacred harmonies of the sanctified heart. In con- 
trast, the light of natural beauty and flashing dia- 
monds pales and turns to darkness. When, under 
the rude assaults of disease, or poverty, or age, 
these all turn to ashes, like the apple of Sodom, 
the beauties of religion shine with new and in- 
ereasing luster. Let us, then, again assert that 
piety is the most essential characteristic of the 
true woman. 





POLITENESS AND CEREMONIES. 

Ceremonies differ in every country; but true po- 
liteness is ever the same. Ceremonies which take 
up so much of our attention are only artificial 
helps which ignorance assumes in order to imitate 
politeness, which is the result of good sense and 
good-nature. A person possessed of these qual- 
ities, though he has never seen a court, is truly 
agreeable; and if without them, would continue a 
clown, though he had been all his lifetime a gentle- 
man usher.—Goldsmith. 





LEAVES FROM MY FLORAL ALBUM. 
BY MRS. CELESTIIA R. ¢ 
* A flower I love, 
Not for itself, but that its name is linked 
With names I love—a talisman of hope 
And memory.” 

In all ages flowers have been given and received 
as tokens of friendship and love. A mystic lan- 
guage has been assigned them, that they might 
more clearly reveal the sentiment of the giver. 
They are most appropriate and beautiful emblems 
of youth and innocence; and though regarded as 
trifles by the sordid and selfish, who estimate every 
thing by its equivalent in cash, yet there are those 
to whom a flower, received from the hand of the 
loved and lost, is of priceless value, even when 
withered and dead. There are those who have 
many a decayed bud, many a faded leaf, preserved 
with care in albums; and though no word is writ- 
ten to tell its history, yet they are full of un- 
written poetry to the yearning heart of friendship. 
I have just been looking over the faded mementos 
of other days, and well do I remember the sacred 
associations connected with some of them—sacred, 
for change and death have made them so. 

Here is a simple sprig of myrtle from the sunny 
south, the only token from a dark-eyed and beau- 
tiful maiden. Ah, how well do I remember her! 
There was a light in her flashing eye that be- 
spoke an intensity of feeling, which might render 
her the happiest of the happy, or cause her heart 
“to thrill the deepest notes of woe.” There was 
poetry in her nature—you read it in every motion; 
and the tones of her voice were clear, rich, and 
musical, echoing among your heart-strings long 
after they had died away on the air. Her soul was 
swelling with the lofty aspirations of genius, strug- 
gling to break the fetters with which her spirit 
was “darkly bound”—striving to rend away the 
vail that hides the sunlight of immortality from 
our feeble vision. To use her own expression, she 
was a “strange, wild creature, having curious no- 
tions in her head, and strange beliefs in her heart;” 
yet no one who knew the earnestness and purity 
of her inner life could help loving her, in spite of 
her seeming eccentricities. I know not whether 
she still lives among mortals; yet this little token, 
culled by her own hand, “long, long ago,” shall 
keep her memory fresh and green in my heart till 
I shall be no more a wanderer below. 

Here are two withered dahlias, a few fine-scented 
rose leaves, and a tiny, pale-blue blossom—all faded 
and dead, even as the giver. We were room-mates 
at school, and many, very many were the pleasant 
hours and days passed together—many the joyous 
ramble we have had among the flowery paths of 
summer, among the sear and yellow leaves of au- 
tumn, or over the crusted snow of winter. To- 
gether we have read our favorite authors, and lin- 
gered over the poet’s pleasing page to admire the 
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same sentiment. She had a passion for flowers. 
For her they had a language expressive of all that 
is pure and holy. She regarded them as the poetry 
of nature—the glowing “alphabet of angels” —the 
record of God’s love—his smile of benevolence 
toward a fallen race. She loved to gather them 
“fresh from the lap of earth,” and twine them 
among the long golden curls that fell in untaught 
ringlets upon her neck and shoulders, or wreathe 
them in fanciful garlands for her chosen friends. 
She was a joyous being, full of life and animation. 
Her soft blue eyes danced to the melody of “sweet 
sounds,” and her own cheerfulness was sufficient 
to impart the same pleasing tone of mind even to 
the sad and desponding. 1 little thought she would 
pass so soon away; but she has gone to purer climes, 
«* Where immortal amaranths unchanging bloom, 
Nor speak in their beauty of death and the tomb.” 

This little nosegay of evergreens, violets, and 
forget-me-nots were gathered by a pale, fading hand, 
and bound with the long, spiry grass that grew by 
my early home. Tears dimmed its brightness then, 
lest the giver should prove fragile as her favorite 
flower, and wither like the flower of the grass, 
when the summer winds pass over it, and “the 
grace and the fashion thereof perisheth.” But 
time passed on, and brought “healing on its 
wings”—the bloom of health revisited the cheeks 
of the invalid child. 

Here is a simple autumn flower, with the word 
“Plummer” written beneath. It was the gift of a 
fair, blue-eyed boy, who learned to love flowers 
before he learned to walk—who came with totter- 
ing footsteps and lisping words, bearing sweet buds 
in his little chubby hands, and, with the artless 
simplicity of untutored affection, gave this first 
offering to his mother. 

Here, too, are wild flowers from the prairie-land. 
I never saw them in their freshness, but they are 
beautiful and fragrant still, and one is quite an 
oddity in its way. It consists of long silken tas- 
sels of snowy whiteness, large clusters bound to- 
gether with filaments of green. It must be a rare 
ornament to its native wilds, waving among the 
luxuriant grass of those natural meadows, and 
afford a striking contrast to the gay-colored prairie 
queen, whose richness and beauty exceeds that of 
many a cultivated flower. Yet not for their singu- 
lar beauty do I cherish these fair strangers. They 
have come far, over lake and river, to greet my 
yearning spirit with a sister’s deathless love. More 
plainly than words can do, they whisper sweet 
thoughts of that gentle being, whose love has been 
to me as “sunshine to the flower,” and whose 
counsels have often been as refreshing to my wea- 
ried soul as the gentle showers which “drop fat- 
ness” upon the thirsty fields. 

And this faded, scentless leaf is from my moth- 


er’s grave. Long years ago they laid her to rest | 


among the discolored leaves of the forest. No 
costly marble marks the place of her last repose; 
but Nature brings her offering of flowers to deck 








her lowly grave, and her children rise up and 
bless her memory. 


«« Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 
A crown for the brow of the early dead! 
For this through its leaves hath the white rose burst— 
For this in the woods ‘vas the violets nursed. 
Though they smile in vain for what once was ours, 
They are love’s last gift—bring ye flowers, pale flowers!” 





SUFFERING AND STRENGTH. 


BY MRS. A. E. ENOX 

We dread to suffer. And we sometimes sorrow 
over those whose earthly portion is one of pain 
and toil. All this is natural. But could we pene- 
trate the mist of earthless, which dims the world 
without us and dims the world within us, we 
should, perhaps, see suffering to be little more 
than the extraction of selfishness—the process by 
which the soul is freed from impurity; and fitted to 
rise, in vigor and beauty, to the noblest exercise of 
its powers. Ah, could we see this, how serenely 
might we sing, 

* Labor is rest, and pain is sweet!” 
“Give joy or grief, give ease or pain, 
Take life or friends away!” 

But gloom and doubt are the usual attendants of 
suffering, physical or mental; and the sufferer either 
yields at once to despair, or frets away his life in 
unavailing strife, or else gradually rises to a posi- 
tion of moral strength which no earthly power can 
move; and while the nameless, numberless ills of 
humanity shake and shatter inferior minds, he no- 
bly stands, and but gathers new strength with each 
succeeding storm. 

Look at Luther! A common monk, for aught 
you see. Lookagain! He groans in spirit; he lies 
in agony upon the floor of his cell, and for days 
together he takes no food. Months pass, and his 
wasted frame shows how fearful has been the strife 
within. Still look! Slowly, and alone, he is grop- 
ing his way through darkness, and error, and su- 
perstition, into the glorious light of the Gospel. 
There he comes! And now, bold as the mount- 
ain eagle, defying the blast, and soaring toward 
heaven, maintains the right in the face of danger, 
reproach, and death. Priests, and kings, and em- 
perors, and popes, and devils, unite in vain to 
daunt his spirit, or darken the light which that 
one mighty man pours over the world. 

And Kossuth—who may tell his indebtedness to 
three long years of imprisonment? Torn from his 
countrymen, his friends, and his family, and, for the 
first year, no books, no pen, no companions, who 
may know the agony which chains must have 
inflicted upon a spirit so noble? Where, but in 
the solitude of that prison, did he learn to rule his 
own spirit, and endure the mental and spiritual 
discipline which fitted him to stand before the 
world the very embodiment of moral sublimity? 
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Stern and mysterious, for a time, seemed the for- 
tunes of the hero; but the grand design is at last 
apparent. Hungary shall sooner or later be free, 
and her deliverer the joy and admiration of his 
race. 

The humble tinker of Elstowe—why do the 
world call him the “immortal Bunyan?” Why 
but that persecuted, afflicted, unjustly and cruelly 
doomed for twelve years to a loathsome prison? 
Aye, nor for this alone, but rather that he tri- 
umphed over the evil which wicked men and dev- 
ils could heap upon him. Think of him as he sits 
there alone in that cheerless cell. He had not de- 
nied his Lord; through grace he had manfully 
braved the wrath of his enemies; the outward con- 
flict is over. But think, if you can, of the heavier, 
the deeper, the sterner conflict that now sways 
his spirit, like the heavings of a troubled ocean, 
Who will now protect that gentle wife, whose love 
had been his light, his joy, his guiding-star to the 
Savior? Who will screen those little children from 
cold, and hunger, and beggary? And that darling 
blind one—how she will pine for her father!) Think 
you this torturing of tender ties demanded of him 
no tears, no trials, no prayers, no faith? But he 
rose above them, and the result we know. While 
men read and sinners are saved, so long will “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” lie next the Bible upon the good 
man’s shelf. 

But there is an example to which the afflicted 
may turn and gather mighty comfort. The Savior 
“‘was made perfect through suffering.” God him- 
self wrought the world’s redemption through tears 
and death. 

Then why should the sorrowful murmur? Long 
and weary years of mortal toil may intervene, but 
to the good man heaven comes at last. Invisible 
often to the sufferer is the link between trials and 
triumphs; yet it is surely there, and faith and the 
future will reveal to him 

** How sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


om ——— 


LITTLE THINGS BUT PARTS OF GREAT. 


Ir is the fixed law of the universe, that little 
things are but parts of the great. The grass does 
not spring up full grown, by eruptions: it rises by 
an increase so noiseless and gentle as not to disturb 
an angel’s ear—perhaps to be invisible to an angel’s 
eye. Therain does not fall in masses, but in drops, 
or even in the breath-like moisture of the fine mist. 
The planets do not leap from end to end of their 
orbits, but inch by inch, and line by line, it is, that 
they circle the heavens. Intellect, feeling, habit, 
character, all become what they are through the 
influence of little things. And in morals and re- 
ligion, it is by little things—by little influences act- 
ing on us, or seemingly little decisions made by us, 
that every one of us is going, not by leaps, yet 
surely by inches, either to life or death eternal. 


THE POET AND THE WOODMAN. 
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BY H. N. POWERS 

Hatr hid ’mong flowers, beneath the cool of trees, 

And feeling heaven below their canopies, 

A poet lay in marble quietude. 

A Sabbath-presence soothed the ancient wood 

Till sweet sounds seemed like prayer, and they grew 
low, 

Each loved to hear the other’s sweetness so! 


The hours glide on, but still around him close 
The charmed bowers of his supreme repose; 
| So calm and stirless, one might think that Death 
| Had kissed away his bliss-enamored breath. 
Half shut his eyes, his lips were half apart, 
But cradled on the pulses of his heart, 
And nursed with music, many an unborn rhyme 
| Kept palpitating in a golden chime. 
| Thus hardly breathing, that he might not miss 
| The airy syllables of nature’s bliss, 
| Or mar the tranquil beauty that had wrought 
| Such honey-feel in every luscious thought, 

The conscious air with spirit seemed to swim, 
| And his transfigured soul breathed out a hymn. 





| Ere fell the dews, a woodman passing by, 
With weary step and half-averted eye, 

| Beheld the poet pillowed ’mong the flowers, 

| And said, “You drowse away the pleasant hours, 
While I delve in the woods. O useless thing! 

| What good from such soft indolence can spring?” 
Then, with a sneer, he shouted to his steers, 

| And left the poet looking through his tears. 


| Long months had fled. It was a winter night. 


| My daughter,” said the woodman, “strange delight 
| Breathes through my heart whene’er that hymn you 
| sing; 
It soothes me with new hope when sorrows spring 
In my cold bosom, and, I know not why, 
| It charms a thousand things to memory— 
| Things I have felt, when, far among the trees, 
| God seemed so near, that I have bowed my knees, 
| And worshiped with sweet sounds that calmed the 
air; 
For I heard praises go up every-where.” 


And so for years, in blight or blossoming, 
That wond’rous hymn the gentle girl would sing 
Before the old man made his evening prayer. 
| Ah, he grew old, but she grew very fair. 
A winter night: the woodman’s eyes were dim, 
And kneeling there the daughter sang the hymn; 
He thought the angels sung, and breathed no more: 
| That song the poet made long years before! 


— = 9 


WIFE. 

A FrarTurut Wife 
| Becomes the truest and the tenderest friend, 
| The balm of comfort, and the source of joy; 
| Through every various turn of life the same. 




















THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 

Tue occasion of the massacre of Glencoe was as 
follows: The Earl of Breadalbane had received 
from government a large sum of money to bribe 
the rebellious clans to submission to King William’s 
authority. Some dispute or difference of opinion 
had arisen as to the distribution of the bribes. 
Breadalbane began to suspect that the chieftains 
meant to deceive and hoodwink him. Whether 
right or wrong in this belief, he betrayed his sus- 
picions to government. They, on the month of 
August, 1691, issued a proclamation, enjoining all 
and each of them to take the oaths to the government 
of William and Mary, previous to the Ist day of 
January, 1692. In this proclamation, too, it was 
threatened that all who did not submit to these 
terms, should be punished by the utmost rigors of 
fire and sword. 

This proclamation was drawn up by Sir John 
Dalrymple, or the Master of Stair, in conjunction 
with Breadalbane. He had wished to form a High- 
land army in favor of government, and to get, if 
possible, all the Highland chiefs to transfer their 
allegiance from King James to the new dynasty. 
This he found, however, very difficult. The chiefs 
were fond enough of the money, but fonder, at 
heart, of the Stewarts. Many of them, including 
the M’Donalds, stood out for more favorable terms— 
the negotiation was broken off, and the fatal procla- 
mation was issued. 

We believe it is certain, that Stair began now to 
entertain the private hope that the chiefs would 
not submit at all, or, at least, that they would hold 
out beyond the prescribed term, and, in the “ gloomy 
recesses of a mind capacious of such things,” had 
determined to make the broad Highlands a monu- 
ment of his vengeance. He had collected troops at 
Inverlochy—he had resolved to take the advantage 
of the winter, when the passes would be stopped: 
when the Highlanders would not be expecting an 
attack, and would become an easy prey. And thus, 
like a tiger on the edge of his jungle, did this in- 
human lawyer lie eagerly waiting for his hour. 

The chiefs, however, were on their guard. Within 
the prescribed time, they, one by one, submitted to 
the terms of the proclamation. It has been said 
that this was at the secret suggestion of King James, 
who had penetrated Lord Stair’s purpose, and had 
directed his friends rather to forswear their con- 
sciences than to lose their lives. 

As chief after chief took the oath of allegiance, | 
Stair became more and more chagrined, and in- 
creasingly anxious that some one of the clans 
should refuse, and become the victim of his re- 
venge. And one such tribe did at last fall into his | 
vindictive and quivering jaws. This was the tribe | 
of the M’Donalds, inhabiting, as a “munition of | 
rocks,” the valley of Glencoe. | 

Glencoe is a softened Sinai—Sinai unscorched 
and uncrowned with all the leading features of that | 
“great and terrible mountain” transferred to Scot- | 
land. Many of our readers may have seen the 





THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 


dissolving view of that Mount which was crowned 
with a diadem of fire, and where the Ancient One 
came down to utter the ten precepts of the law. 
Then they have also, it may be said, seen the ridges 
of Glencoe. There are, indeed, many diversities. 
Through the valley of Glencoe winds a stream 
called the Cona—a name of perfect music, soft as 
softest Italian, and which seems the very echo 
of the tender and everlasting wail of a lonely 
river. No such stream laves the foot of Sinai’s 
savage hill. Then there lies, below one of the 
boldest hills of the pass, a lovely lake, looking up 
with childlike, trustful, untrembling eye, to the 
lowering summits above; and a fine verdure here 
and there creeps up the precipices, and green pas- 
tures and still waters encompass hills on which 
Aaron might have waited for death, or Moses 
ascended to meet God—features all unlike those of 
the Syrian wilderness. But the mural aspect of 
many of the precipices, the rounded shape of some 
of the mountains, contrasted with the sharp razor- 
like ridges of others—the deep and horrid clefts 
and ravines which yawn here and there—the ex- 
tent, dreariness, solitude, and grandeur of the 
whole mountain range above—the summits you 
see, but scarcely see, behind their nearer brethren, 
as though retiring, like proud and lonely spirits, 
into their own inaccessible hermitages—the appear- 
ance of convulsion, and tearing in pieces, and rend- 
ing in twain, and fierce unreconciliation, which rests 
like a black jagged wing, over the whole region— 
were all those of Horeb, as it might be seen in pic- 
ture and in dreams; and the beholder becomes, for a 
season, silent and awe-struck, as if waiting for an- 
other avatar of the Deity, upon those thunder-split 
and shaggy peaks. Another image which suggests 
itself, was that of two ranges of tempest-tossed 
mountain-waves of ocean, with a wide interspace 
of comparative calm between them, suddenly ar- 
rested and stiffened into eternal granite. One 
mountain itself excites peculiar emotion. It is 
round-headed—knotted, too, with round rocks— 
it comes nearer the valley than the rest, although 
without impending over it—it is extremely steep, 
and has a large fissure glaring eastward over the 
glen, “like a gash on warrior’s breast.” This is 


| called, popularly, Ossian’s Cave, and perhaps the 


| hill is also called Ossian’s Hill. 


It might be named 
Mount Moses; for it seems an exact similitude of 
the precipitous and one-pathed mountain, up which 
that lonely man panted and quaked to meet with 
a thunder-shrouded and lightning-guarded God. 
Further down, the valley becomes softer in its 
character; the mountains retire still further from 
it; the Cona murmurs gentler measures as it glides 
onward to Loch Leven, where it is to be lost; and 
at a bend of the stream, on a green level meadow, 
about two miles from the Loch, at a place where, 


| according to Talfourd, “the wild myrtle grows in 


great profusion,” stood the cottage of the leader of 
the clan, M’Donald, and was transacted that massa- 
cre which all ages shall arise and call accursed. 



































«As the clime is, so the heart of man.” The 
M’Donalds were worthy of their savage scenery, 
and more savage weather. True “children of the 
mist” were they—strong, hardy, fearless—at feud 
with the adjacent Campbells—the clan to which 
Breadalbane belonged—and, although their number 
never amounted to more than two hundred armed 
men, their name was a terror throughout all that 
country, and repeatedly had the blood of the race 
of Dermid smoked upon their swords. Their leader 
bore the patronymic title of M’Ian. He is described 
as a man of distinguished courage and sagacity, 
venerable in aspect, stately in bearing, and moved 
among his neighboring chieftains like a demi-god 
He had followed Claverhouse to Killiecrankie; he 
had had, along with the other chiefs, a meeting to 
adjust differences with Breadalbane, and had come 
there to open rupture and recrimination with the 
Earl. He knew, and said afterward, that Bread- 
albane was his foe, and would yet try to do him 
injury. And still, with a strange inconsistency, 
amounting almost to infatuation, he deferred taking 
the oath, and thereby securing his safety, till the 
appointed time had nearly expired. 

This was a mode of conduct entirely after Stair’s 
own heart, who, in a letter dated the’3d of Decem- 
ber—a month before the limits of the indemnity 
were reached—had expressed an ardent hope, that 
some of the clans, and especially the M’Donalds 
of Glencoe, would “fall into the net;” that is, af- 
ford the government some tolerable pretext for their 
destruction. 

A few days, however, before the 1st of January, 
Colonel Hill is sitting in his room, in Fort William, 
when some strangers claim an audience. There 
enter several Highlandmen clad in the M’Donald 
tartan, with its intense center of blue, lying amid 
variegated squares of green, and occasional cross- 
lines of white—one towering in stature and dignity 
of bearing above the rest—all armed, but all in an 
attitude of submission. They are M’Ian and the 
leaders of his tribe, who have come at the eleventh 
hour, to swear the oath of allegiance to King Wil- 
liam. The Colonel, a soldier and a gentleman, is 
glad and yet grieved to see them. For alas! being 
a military and not a civil officer, he has .no power 
to receive their oath. He tells them so—and the 
old chieftain first remonstrates, and at last in his 
agony, weeps; perhaps his first tears since child- 
hood—like the waters of the Cona breaking over 
the stony channels of Glencoe! The tears of a 
brave old man are the most affecting of all tears, 
and the Colonel, moved to the heart, writes out a 
letter to Sir Colin Campbell, sheriff of Argyleshire, 
requesting him, although legally too late, to receive 
the submission of the chief; and with this letter in 
his sporran moulach, away in haste hies the belated 
Man from Fort William to Inverary. 

The road to Inverary led to within a mile of 
M’Ian’s house, but such was his haste that he 
did not even turn aside to enter it. He pushed 
on through horrible paths, rendered worse by a 
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heavy fall of snow—for the very elements seemed 
to combine the conspiracy against the doomed 
M’Donalds. In consequence, notwithstanding all 
the speed he could exert, he reached Inverary too 
late—the 1st of January was past. 

He told, however, his story, and the sheriff—who 
seems to have been a humane and sensible mian— 
on considering all the circumstances, did not hes- 
itate to administer the oath, and sent off a message 
to the Privy Council announcing the fact, and ex- 
plaining all the reasons of his conduct. He also 
wrote to Colonel Hill, requesting him to take care 
that his soldiers should not molest the M’Donalds 
till the pleasure of the Privy Council on the matter 
was known. 

Meanwhile, Stair had procured and issued two 
proclamations. The first, that of the 11th of Jan- 
uary, contained peremptory orders for military 
measures of fire and sword against all that had 
not taken the oath within the term prescribed, pro- 
viding, however, that, were they promptly to sub- 
mit, they might even yet obtain mercy. The sec- 
ond, which appeared on the 16th, while still holding 
out the hope of indulgence to the other clans, ex- 
pressly excepted the inhabitants of Glencoe in the 
following words: “As for M’Ian of Glencoe, and 
that tribe, if they can well be distinguished from 
the rest of the Highlanders, it will be proper, for 
the vindication of public justice, to extirpate that 
set of thieves.” 

In order to procure such savage and wholly need- 
less proclamations—for be it observed all the High- 
landers, without exception, had now submitted— 
from the King, very extraordinary measures had 
been used. The letter of the sheriff had been sup- 
pressed—the certificate of M’Ian’s having taken 
the oath had been blotted out from the books of 
Council—and, there can be little doubt, private 
communications had represented the M’Donalds as 
obstinate rebels. At all events King William, with 
his own hand, and not that of his secretary, sub- 
scribed and superscribed orders for the destruction 
of the entire tribe. 

Stair lost no time in executing the bloody com- 
mission. He wrote to Colonel Hill enjoining them 
to be “slaughtered, and that the manner of exe- 
cution must be sure, secret, and effectual.” Hill 
shrank in grief and horror from the task; and, 


| after trying for some time to evade it, at last trans- 


ferred the orders to Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton, 
and directed him to take four hundred men of a 


Highland regiment belonging to the Duke of Ar- 


gyle, and consisting, consequently, of Campbells— 
the neighbors and acquaintances—some of them 
friends of, and more of them at feud with, the 
M’Donalds. This seemed necessary, to bring the 
matter to its blackest point. 

Toward the close of January, a company of 
armed Highlanders are seen wending their way 
up the banks of Loch Leven to the*opening of 
the valley. The M’Donalds, on hearing of this, 
are, at first, apprehensive that they have come to 
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seize their arms, and they send them away accord- 
ingly toa distant and secure spot. This done, they 
go forth to meet them. They find it is a party of 
Argyle’s soldiers, commanded by Captain Camp- 
bell, of Glenlyon, whose niece is married to Alaster 
M’Donald, one of M’Ian’s sons. They ask whether 
they have come as friends or as foes. The reply is 
that they have come as friends—that as the garrison 
at Fort William is overcrowded, they have been sent 
to quarter themselves for a short period in Glencoe. 
They are received with all the warmth of High- 
layd hospitality. Feuds, political grudges, are all 
forgotten, and a fortnight passes away in the mutual 
exchange of every kindly office. Well, indeed, says 
Shakspeare—“ A man may smile, and smile, and 
be a villain.” Thus they had continued till, at 
last, there arrive orders from Major Duncanson, 
commanding Campbell to put all the M’Donalds 
below seventy to the sword, at four in the morning 
precisely, and to take especial care that the old fox 
and his cubs do not escape, threatening him at the 
same time that, if he do not fulfill the orders, he 
shall be treated as not true to the King and govern- 
ment. Duncanson had been instructed to this by 
Hamilton, who in his dispatch used the remarkable 
words—‘ The Government are not to be troubled 
with prisoners.” 

This order is dated 12th February, and reached 
Glenlyon’s hands a few hours after. He speedily 





| put it into execution. Well did he, meanwhile, 


$$ — 


play the hypocritical part. He had every day 
taken his “morning” as it was called—that is, a 
draught of raw usquebaugh, drank on rising—in 
the house of his connection, Alaster M’Donald. 
Nor had he omitted it on the morning before the 
massacre. He and two of his officers, moreover, 
accepted an invitation next day to dine with old 
M’Ian, whom they had destined to dine that day 


| with death. And on the night of the 12th we see 


John and Alaster M’Donald playing at cards with 
their murderer, in his own quarters, 

The M’Donalds had all retired to rest with the 
exception of the two sons of M’Ian. Their sus- 
picions had been, in some measure, aroused in ref- 
erence to Campbell. They had noticed, that when 
evening came on, the mainguard was strengthened, 
and the sentinels increased. They had heard, too— 
as in that immortal description of Pollok, of the 
signs preceding the judgment— 

“ Earnest whispers ran along the hills 
At dead of night, 
And all the words they heard were spoke of them.” 

They had overheard the sotto voce talk of the 
soldiers, complaining that they were compelled to 
such an infernal service, while, very naturally, lay- 
ing the chief blame of it upon their officers. Stung 
to a sudden consciousness of danger which was 
prophetic, and which, perhaps, secured their safety, 
the sons of M’Ian rushed from their apartment to 
the military quarters, and found Glenlyon and his 
men getting ready their arms. They asked him 
what was the meaning of all this; and if aught 
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was intended against them. He replied with daunt- 

less effrontery, that he and his men were thinking 
of an expedition against Glengarry’s people, and 
added, “If any thing evil had been intended would 
I not have told Alaster and my niece?” Grum- 
bling, yet in some measure satisfied, the two young 
men return to their own dwellings. 

All now is silent over that devoted valley. A 
heavy snow-storm has indeed begun to fall, but as 
yet is reserving its full fury for a later hour in the 
morning, when there shall be fugitives partly to 
sink, but principally to shelter, under its drifts. 
The voice of the Cona is choked in ice. The great 
hights that tower beyond—have no thunders or 
voices to proclaim the approaching doom. M’Ian 
himself is sleeping the sound, deep sleep of inno- 
cence and security; the fatigues and mortifications 
of his journeys to Fort William and Inverary all 
forgotten. Suddenly, at four precisely—for the 
devil is as punctual as the Deity—a knock is heard 
at his door. It is opened immediately, and the 
old man bustles up to dress himself, and to order 
refreshments for those early visitors. Without a 
moment’s warning—without a preliminary word— 
he is shot dead, and falls back on the bed, into the 
arms of his aged wife! She is next assailed— 
stripped—the gold rings on her fingers torn off by 
the teeth of the soldiers, and so maltreated, that in 
a day she shall die! All the servants and clans- 
men in the same house are massacred. 

All, save one. He, an aged domestic, somehow 
escapes and, running to the abode of the -two 
brothers, cries out, “Is it time for you to be sleep- 
ing when your father is murdered on his own 
hearth?” They arise in haste—they hurry out, 
and hear all around them from every house and 
habitation, shrieks, shots, shouts, groans, the roar 
of muskets, and the cries of men, women, and chil- 
dren, combined into one harmony of hell. One 
wonders how they were not assailed as soon as 
their father, and is tempted to suspect that Glen- 
lyon, after all, had some pity for his niece’s hus- 
band. As it was, they made for the mountains 
and, by their knowledge of dark and devious paths 
through that howling wilderness, were enabled to 
escape. 

What a glen did they leave behind them! and 
what a morning! The snow is falling thick, and 
is thickening every moment. In the valley there 
is not a house but there is one, or more than one, 
dead. Led through the darkness, as by the light 
of unearthly eyes, the soldiers pass from house to 
house, from hamlet to hamlet, rush, unbind their 
victims, lead them out, and shoot them dead. In 
Glenlyon’s own quarters, nine men, including his 
own landlord, are bound and shot—one of them 
with General Hill’s passport in his pocket! A lad 
of twenty had, in some strange fit of compassion, 
been spared by the soldier, till a demon in soldier- 
shape, called Captain Drummond, came up, and 
ordered him instantly to be put to death. A boy 
of five is clinging to Glenlyon’s knees, asking for 
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mercy, and offering to be his servant for life, when 
Drummond—it was a deed worthy of Claverhouse— 
stabbed the child with his dirk, as he was in the 
act and agony of a prayer, by which even Campbell 
was moved. 

Up the glen, a group of M’Donalds—some ten in 
number—are assembled on that cold morning around 
the fire of their hut. The men of the massacre, in- 
cluding one Barber, a sergeant, who, it seems, had 
been quartered in the house, fire in upon the party, 
and kill four of them. The owner of the house 
escaped unhurt, and expressed a desire to be put to 
death in the open air. “For your bread which I 
have ate,” says Barber, “I will grant the request.” 
He was taken out accordingly; but, while the 
soldiers were presenting their muskets, he threw 
his plaid over their faces, broke away, and made 
his escape up the valley. 

And now the blaze of burning cottages begins to 
illuminate that gloomy glen. 
massacring the inmates, set their dwellings on fire. 
Many, however, taking the alarm, escape, half- 
naked, into the storm; and, through profound 
wreaths of snow, and over savage rocks and ra- 


lost in the drifts, others stumble over precipices to 
rise no more. But the snow avails to save more 
than it destroys. Duncanson, in his letter to Glen- 
lyon, had promised to be at Glencoe at four in the 
morning. Had he fulfilled his promise, and been 
able then to occupy the eastern passes, he would 
have intercepted and destroyed all the fugitives. 
Owing to the storm, however, he did not arrive till 
eleven in the forenoon, and by this time there was 
not a M’Donald alive in the glen, save an old man 
of eighty. Him they slew. The rest of the cot- 
tages they burned to ashes. They then collected 
the property of the tribe, consisting of twelve hun- 
dred heads of cattle and horses, besides goats 
and sheep, and drove them off to the garrison 
of Fort William. In all thirty-eight were killed, 





having to flee more than twelve miles, through 
rocks and deserts, ere they reached a place of se- 
curity. Such was the massacre of Glencoe!—Gil- 
fillan’s Martyrs of the Scottish Covenant. 


Se 


MARRIED LIFE. 


A Great proportion of the wretchedness which 
has so often imbittered married life, I am persuaded, 
has originated in a negligence of trifles. Connubial 
happiness is a thing of too fine a texture to be han- 
dled roughly. It is a sensitive plant, which will 
not bear even the touch of unkindness; a delicate 
flower, which indifference will chill and suspicion 
blast. It must be watered by the showers of tender 
affection, expanded by the cheering glow of kind- 
ness, and guarded by the impregnable barrier of un- 
shaken confidence. Thus matured, it will sweeten 
even the loneliness of declining years.—Sproat. 





The murderers, after 


vines, find their way to safety. Some, indeed, are | 


and one hundred and fifty made their escape— | 
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OUR LITTLE ROSA. 


Amone our household jewels 
Sparkled a gem so bright, 


That we trembled whene’er we beheld it, 
Lest heaven would claim its pure light. 


We watched it with care and devotion, 
And sheltered its bright little form; 
*T was fondly and tenderly nurtured 


Deep, deep in our hearts true and warm. 


A fragile sweet bud was “our Rosa,” 
The fairest that grew in the bower; 
We never ceased thanking kind Heaven 

For the gift of this fair, lovely flower. 
She seemed as some bright, gifted spirit 


That had wandered afar from its sphere, 


To point out the pathway of heaven 
To those whom its bosom held dear. 

Her soul, like a harp of sweet music, 
To love’s perfect melody strung, 


Oft gushed out so wild, deep, and thrilling, 


It seemed that a seraph had sung. 
By her beauty so pure and ethereal, 

By the fire of her dark, earnest eye, 
By the faith of her mild, loving spirit, 
We knew she belonged to the sky. 
One day our bright jewel was missing; 

We flew to our favorite bower; 
Alas! how our souls bowed in anguish! 
For gone was both jewel and flower. 


But God soothed our heart’s bitter sorrow; 


For, lo! in the bright skies afar, 
We knew that our sweet blossom, Rosa, 
Our gem, was transformed to a star. 


DEVOTION. 


BY ALICE CARY, 

Wirurn a silver wave of cloud 

The yellow sunset light was staid, 
As on the daisied turf she bowed— 

I saw and loved her as she prayed: 
Thy holy will on earth be done, 
As in the heavens, all-hallowed One! 
No evil word her lip had learned; 

Her heart with love was overfull; 
No scarlet sinfulness had turned 

Her garment from the look of wool. 
Give us, O Lord, our daily bread: 
Keep us and guide us home, she said. 


No violet, with head so low, 


Were sweetly meek as she in prayer; 


Nor rising from the April snow 
Of daffodilly, half so fair, 
As her uprising from the sod, ° 
Fresh from communion with her God. 
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THE INJUSTICE OF CRITICISM. 


BY REV. T. M. EDDY. 

Tue world of letters has recognized and quailed 
before a body of men called critics. Their word, 
in the empire of literature, is as powerful as were 
the decrees of Beau Nash in etiquette during the 
last century. That sound and impartial criticism 
is needed is self-evident. But it should be sound. 
It should be rigid, earnest, yet kind and generous. 

During the reign of Jeffrey, the style of criticism 
resembled the medical treatment of insanity at the 
same time. It consisted of shaving, bleeding, blis- 
tering, cupping, and whipping. There was no 
mercy shown human infirmity. An author—no 
matter how young, no matter through what diffi- 
culties he had struggled, nor what promise there 
was of latent genius and noble spirit—if he moved 
not at once with the steady step of a strong-limbed 
giant, the whole band “cried havoc, and let slip 
the dogs of war.” They assailed him mercilessly. 
No matter to them how the heart might bleed, they 
continued to stab; no matter if the crushed and 
disappointed man was trembling on the verge of 
the open grave, they still pursued him with the 
lash, the sneer, and taunt. And even when he hid 
his sorrows in the grave, they continued their labor 
of hate, lest a sympathizing world should reverse 
their cruel sentence, and award the dead the fame 
and name denied the living. Those men loved to 
impale a hoping heart upon the point of a pen. 
Impelled by envy, perhaps—perhaps by gold prom- 
ised by some rival of the young aspirant, or, per- 
haps, by the love of causing suffering, and gloating 
over a victim’s agony, they sat down in their cham- 
bers, and went coolly to work, with hired pen, to 
“write down” their “subject.” And, like “jeering 
fiends,” they laughed in very glee over the “slash- 
ing review.” 

They murdered Kirk White; drove the gifted 
though erring Chatterton to the grave of a suicide; 
and the wreck of poor Keats need not be mentioned. 

This class of reviewers is not yet extinct. We 
could name men in both hemispheres who have 
the same barbarous love of mental misery, and 
cruel delight in suffering. We have nothing to say 
to them nor of them, and dismiss all further consid- 
eration of their worthinesses with the same feelings 
with which we would retire with loathing heart and 
sickened soul from an Indian prisoner-burning. 

There is another class of critics—and we hold 
them in still greater contempt than the first—servile 
critics. These men—and, if we may use a Hi- 
bernicism, some of them are women, too—practice 
criticism for one of two reasons: either to fill a 
contract with some publisher for so many yards of 
brain-carpeting, warranted to be in the latest style, 
and in taking colors; or else with the laudable de- 
sign of writing somebody else up or down. They 
have no independent judgment. They criticise the 
author and not his work. Is he a popular favorite? 





They laud him to the skies. He becomes “a light 
of the world—a demi-god of fame.” They sing 
peans to his name. They affect generally some 
independence at the close, by suggesting that the 
author “should select some nobler topic,” and essay 
some “literary walk, more worthy of his genius.” 
These are literary “parasites and toad-eaters.” 
Pope has well described them: 
‘Some ne’er advance a judgment of their own, 

But catch the spreading notions of the town; 

They reason and conclude from precedent, 

And own stale notions which they ne’er invent.” 


If he is not a popular favorite, they let loose all 
the second-hand thunder they have been able to 
accumulate upon his head. As the gambler plays, 
so they write—“‘to win;” and they will use the 
winning cards, 

Sometimes these hyp(o)ercrit(es)ics seize upon 
the opinion of some literary lion, and forthwith, 
with a marvelous show of fearless honesty, “dare 
to differ with their cotemporaries.” 

For instance, if Macaulay, or Thackeray, Carlyle, 
the Edinburgh, Westminster, or North British, ad- 
vances an opinion somewhat different from those 
ordinarily received by the school of critics, imme- 
diately these mistletoe gentlemen ingraft their opin- 
ions upon his. There is acase in point. A year 
or two ago Tupper was a literary lion. Every 
newspaper and magazine almost was presenting 
“the following gem from Tupper’s Proverbial Phi- 
losophy,” or “this exquisite morceau from the 
‘Thousand Lines.’” Nearly every patriotic can- 
didate declaimed most powerfully: 

** Nature’s own nobleman, friendly and frank, 
Is the man with his heart in his hand.” 
And no college commencement was orthodox at 
which some graduate did not, with more than 
“consular dignity,” repeat one or two verses about 
“The bliss of doing good.” Then Tupper came 
over to America, and was lionized, and toasted, 
and public-dinnered, and “a’ that.” But now the 
fashion is to denounce him as a driveler, as a poet- 
aster, instead of a poet. Newspaper editors speak 
of him as a “mere verse-maker;” and we under- 
stand that a lecturer recently speaking of “ Po- 
etry,” made Longfellow the type of the poet, and 
Tupper the type of the mere versifier or doggerel- 
ist. Now, this is simply ridiculous; and, notwith- 
standing we are the “ public’s most humble and obe- 
dient servant,” we still must say to the public, that 
it—the public aforesaid—is acting most childishly, 
to shout a man to the heavens of popularity one 
day, and trample him into the mud the next. And, 
by the way, the dear public is entirely too much 
given to doing that very thing. But what, reader, 
do you suppose has made this sudden change? 
Why, simply this—one of the English reviews has 
published a scathing article on Tupper, written in 
the Kirk-White-killing style. That’s it. That, 
American reader, that opinion of some English 
hireling, has made the whole host of American 
hireling critics haul down their colors, and change 
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their ground. One man over in England can con- 
trol this whole class! 

Take another instance. There is a lady who has 
written much in magazines, ete. Her claims to the 
real poetic fire have been treated rather cavalierly. 
The critics have spoken patronizingly of Miss 

’s “prettiness.” But an English journal has 
recently declared that she stands in the first 
rank of writers of noble song, and that hers is 
one of the “names the world will not willingly let 
die.” So now say our American reviewers. Their 
hearts glow with pride at the “merited success 
of our gifted poetess.” Her name can now be in- 
scribed in the roll of great names. But, lady— 
should your eyes read this paper—let me ask you, 
what would have been your treatment by these 
echo-critics had that transatlantic scribbler pro- 
nounced a different opinion? 

We greatly need independent, honest, high-toned, 
American criticism. We are now in want of it. 
If a rhyme-scribbler can hire a penny-a-liner to 
write a labored puff, a monthly or quarterly can be 
hired to “publish the same at the ordinary rates of 
advertising;” and the editor will “call attention to 
the article of our correspondent B. Q., as an ad- 
mirable and appreciative critique of the poems of 
Mr. Athanasius Skyscraper,” at so much a line. 
Thus are reputations manufactured. They are paid 
for by “‘so much per thousand ems.” From this 
servile, avaricious criticism, O ye editors, deliver us! 

We need careful critics. There is much careless 
criticism. Sidney Smith advised a friend not to 
read a book before reviewing it—it was apt to warp 
one’s judgment and bias his opinion! So many 
now. Most of the “notices” crowding the pages 
of weeklies, monthlies, and quarterlies are of un- 
read books. The noticer opens the book, glances at 
the style of binding, ornament, ete., reads one or 
two paragraphs with telegraphic rapidity, and then 
gives the world his opinion commendatory or the 
reverse. Now, who would be willing to have his 
work thus judged? Itis acting in bad faith toward 
the author in presuming to pass a critical judg- 
ment upon his performance, while utterly incom- 
petent to do so. It is acting in bad faith toward 
his subscribers, if he assumes to pronounce an opin- 
ion, from such a reading, that is to be a guide to 
their reading and book purchases. 

It is gratifying to know that the judgment of 
these self-constituted literary autocrats is some- 
times reversed. ‘This will never do,” said one, 
after announcing the title and author of a book— 
“this will never do.” Then followed the usual 
amount of review cant. But the stirring heart and 
living soul of the truths and thoughts of the au- 
thor and his book could not thus be destroyed. 
The people read. The poor man never saw the 
proud review, and he bought the book, and read it 
by his farthing candle. The rich man bought it, 
and read it by the light of his gorgeous lamp. The 
reviewer knit his brows; repeated, “ This will never 
do.” The people read, and admired, and answered 








back, “This will do—this pors do.” Sometimes 
we are tempted to approve Byron’s terrible basti- 
nadoing inflicted upon the “Scotch Reviewers.” 
It is severe. He inflicts the blows—reversing the 
old Italian system of penmanship—“light strokes 
upward, heavy ones down.” He lays on with a 
will. And while we see them wince and writhe, 
we comfort ourselves by the thought, they only 
get ‘the measure” they “meted” to others, 

The mercy they to others showed 

Hath Byron showed to them. 

Well, we have had our say, and will stop. And 
we are right glad that none of these literary gen- 
tleman can say, ‘He is only mad because we killed 
a book for him.”’ Ours is not yet written. 


ee 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED. 

Turre is nothing more difficult to accomplish 
than to build up a great reputation. It may seem 
easy enough; yet it requires unceasing labor and 
application to attain distinction or eminence in any 
pursuit. Men of reputation are all men of indus- 
try. Character is like the building of a pyramid; 
it is done stone by stone, course by course: and the 
structure is rarely complete ere life is brought to a 
close, and the work of self-perfection, of reputation- 
building, is brought to a close. 

In the Divine Comedy, Virgil is made to say to 
Dante—“ You must discard all idleness; it is not 
by sleeping on a bed of down that iame is to be 
reached. He who passes through life without rep- 
utation, leaves upon the earth a trace like that of 
smoke upon the air, or foam upon the water. 
Rouse thyself then; subdue fatigue with the spirit 
which triumphs in every contest, if it be not over- 
whelmed by the weight of the body.” 

Buffon said of genius, that it consisted in a great 
aptitude for patience; and nearly all the men who 
have accomplished any thing worthy of note in the 
world, have been distinguished by this gift. New- 
ton said of himself and his grand discoveries, that 
he took no credit for any powers of original think- 
ing, but that all he had done had been the result of 
laborious investigation and steady industry. 

Many men have doubtless been stimulated to ap- 
plication in art, in letters, and in science, by the 
thought of future fame. The applause of mankind 
has been dear to them, and to secure it they have 
“lived laborious days,” spent midnight oil, forgot- 
ten fatigue, ill-health, and physical discomfort— 
consecrating long years of labor in elaborating a 
science, developing an idea, producing a poem, or 
perfecting a work of art. They have lived for 
fame, thinking of a life beyond their own time, 
inspired with renewed energy in the contempla- 
tion of a glorious reputation in the future ages 
through which their name will continue to be pro- 
nounced with transports of joy and admiration. 

Yet, in the case of many other great men, they 
have lived and labored without any thought of 
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fame. They have produced, because they felt a 
longing and intense desire to throw off the thoughts 
and ideas that brooded inthem. Thus, Shakspeare 
wrote, leaving his works to be collected and edited 
by men living long after his own day. He gave 
his immortal tragedies to the world, and left them 
to take care of themselves. During his life he was 
known to but few; he spent a long and laborious 
life in the metropolis, after which he retired to an 
obscure country town, where he died without caus- 
ing the slightest stir or commotion. He had no 
public funeral. There was little mourning at his 
exit; for few, except those immediately about him, 
knew that the great Shakspeare had died. It took 
several hundred years to build up his reputation; 
and it has not yet culminated, nor will do for many 
centuries to come. 

Many, however, succeed in enjoying all the pleas- 
ures of fame during their lives; many whose rep- 
utation after death is comparatively short-lived. 
With them, life is a continual festival: every-where 
they are praised, flattered, extolled, caressed, re- 
warded, adored, and almost worshiped as gods. 
Mothers get them to stand godfathers for their 
children; legislators bestow pensions on them; au- 
thors write books about them; newspapers note 
their every movement; and when they die, great is 
the mourning and lamentation. Then there is a 
search in parish registers for facts respecting their 
birth and marriage; all the details of their indoors 
and outdoors life are published; monpments are 
erected to them; pictures of them are painted; lives 
of them are written; and their fame is then handed 
down to posterity to live or die, as their character, 
theig yyorks, or their achievements, may be esteemed 
by future generations. 

Great men live forever. Even on earth they 
are immortal. Death beautifies their names, their 
works, and their reputation. Their burying-place 
is honored, and their tomb is visited by men of all 
natipns. / Poets and thinkers catch inspiration from 
the’seerie; and the memory of their great deeds 
watms the heart, and excites the imagination. 

Thus, Boccaccio was once led by curiosity to 
visit the tomb of Virgil: he was at that time a 
youth, tired of the dry study of law. Standing 
before the sacred ashes of the great Latin poet, 
the youth felt himself, as it were, suddenly take 
fire; an illumination burst upon him; and the then 
unknown youth returned home a prince of Italian 
literature. 

What pilgrimages are made to Stratford-on-Avon 
and Abbotsford!—to Newstead Abbey and Rydal 
Mount! Cities and hamlets dispute the honor of 
being the birthplace of great men. Monuments 
are erected to them. Monarchs reward their de- 
scendanis. All that relates to them is sought after 
with avidity. The most insignificant lines traced 
by their hand are prized as a treasure. Their rela- 
tives and friends are cited: what they said and 
did; where they went, and how they spent their 
time, is all told in books, and eagerly read by 





thousands. To have seen them is long remembered 
as a delight and an honor: and he who has seen 
the great man feels as if he carried with him a por- 
tion of his reflected greatness. Even to have seen 
the tomb of a great man, is considered in the light 
of a merit. Washington Irving, speaking of the 
workman who, in repairing the tomb of Shakspeare 
at Stratford, looked in and saw the dust and mold- 
ering bones of the great poet lying within, says of 
him—“It was surely something to have seen the 
ashes of Shakspeare.” 

The glory of great men is reflected even on their 
biographers. The public, who revere the great 
departed, end by confounding in their esteem the 
name of the historian with that of the hero. Thus 
Alexander always envied Achilles the more from 
having been immortalized by Homer. 

The fame of these man-gods—these great heroes 
and geniuses, looks so bright after death, that one 
would think they had been absolved from fhe in- 
firmities and vices of men. But we see only the 
bright side; the glory is in the sun, the folly in the 
shadow. And it is well that it is so, and that 
we are disposed only to speak good of the dead. 
Were the obverse and shady side of the great man’s 
character to be looked at, doubtless it would present 
many flaws and weaknesses, much imperfection, 
perhaps some meanness, and, it may be, much self- 
ishness and heartlessness. But those things are 
not mentioned on the marble inscription. 

It is not always, however, that great men receive 
due recognition in their lifetime. The greatest 
often pass on to their grave unheeded. The war- 
rior receives a public entombment, and is followed 
by the lamentation of millions; the Shakspeare re- 
ceives an ordinary village burial, and few know 
that he has died. The “blind old villain, Milton,” 
as Charles II called him, lived unknown in an 
alley, and only a few unknown people followed 
him to his grave. The great Homer is said to have 
died a beggar: 

* And thirteen cities claimed the Homer dead 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 

Tasso was imprisoned in a madhouse by his en- 
emies. Banished Dante ate the bread of poverty 
in exile. Camoens expired in misery, his marvel- 
ous genius unrecognized. André Chenier died by 
the guillotine. Otway perished of hunger. But 
time has done justice to their memories; and while 
the persecutors have been abandoned to ignominy, 
the genius of the victims has made them immortal. 
Even while they lived they were richer by far than 
those who persecuted them; and their enjoyments 
were purer and deeper than theirs—for in all times, 
and under all circumstances, the cultivation of the 
mind, the indulgence of high thoughts, and the 
speaking of them out to the world, have been their 
own exceeding great reward.—Eliza Cook’s Journal. 





“Every toad carries a diamond in its head,” says 
Hope; but in any known toad was it ever found? 
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A GREEN OLD AGE. 


BY REV. T. BINNEY, ENGLAND. 

“ Age,” says Ossian, “is dark and unlovely.” 
No; not always. It might be so among “savage 
clans and roaming barbarians,” before they had re- 
ceived “ the elements of knowledge and the bless- 
ings of religion.” But age, with us, is often a re- 
freshing and beautiful sight. There are old men 
and old women that look as bright and brisk as 
their grandchildren! It is delightful to see a man 
who, having passed the previous stages of life with 
credit and honor, approaches the last, and goes 
through it with contentment and cheerfulness. 
Look at him. There’s a good deal of many of his 
wonted attributes about him yet—force in his in- 
tellect, freshness in his feelings, light in his eye, 
and vigor in his limb! He reviews the past with- 
out pain and without complaint. He is not queru- 
lous, selfish, misanthropic. He does not confound 
and frighten the young by constantly telling them 
of the howling wilderness into which they have 
been born, and of the wretched thing they will find 
life to be. He has not found it any thing of the 
sort. The world has proved to him a very pleasant 
place, and life an interesting though eventful jour- 
ney. Life did not turn out perhaps, just what he 
fancied and dreamt about as a boy, or even as a 
man; it became a rougher, but withal a better and 
nobler thing. He does not therefore attempt to 
touch too rudely the dreams of the young enthusi- 
asts about him. He listens to them with interest 
and pleasure—sometimes with a significant but 
loving silence, sometimes answering and encourag- 
ing with genial sympathy. He does not destroy 
their hopes and anticipations, for while he feels 
that they will probably be fulfilled in a way some- 
what different from what is projected, he feels, also, 


that they may be fulfilled, and that life may become | 


to his successors what it has been to him. His 
hoary head is a crown of glory; his name fragrant 
as incense. He stands the center of a large and 
widening circle of descendants: children and chil- 
dren’s children gather about him. He did not live 
without the exercise and solace of the affections. 
He loved and married, had wife and home, sons 
and daughters, with the usual mixture of the cares 
and satisfactions of domestic life; and he is rich 
now in the bright beings that sparkle around him 
in the fading twilight of his protracted day, and 
who at once adorn the scene, and dilate the heart. 
It is a fine thing to see old age thus crowned and 
blessed; the man happy in himself, satisfied with 


eye of the old man as they glisten in the light of 
his evening sun! Yes; “children’s children are 
the crown of old men: the glory of children are 
their fathers.” I have often admired that saying 
of Solomon. It is true to nature, to the very letter, 
and shows, as so many things in the Bible do, how 
humanity is at present just what it was three thou- 
sand years ago. A little child, or even a youth, 
looks upward, realizing in his parent the highest 
object to him on earth—all that attracts love, re- 
spect, trust, and reverence—and says, exultingly, 
to himself, or others, “that’s my papa”—* that is 
my father!” The old man looks downward, and in 
gazing on his grandchildren seems to become the 
subject of a new affection. He does so—and it is 
his last. The heart has none other to pour forth— 
life nothing further to bestow. The man’s course 
is “crowned” and consummated by this. Whether 
it is that he simply likes the idea of going down in 
his prosperity, and rejoices in the first proofs of the 
advancing line; or whether it is the revival of his 
former feelings—the gushing again toward his new 
representative, but with additional elements, of the 
love that welled around the cradle of his son; 
whatever it may be, certain it is that there is this 
exultant sentiment, described by Solomon, in the 
breast of the old man as he looks on his children’s 
children: “There’s a fine fellow!—that’s my son’s 
boy! and see here, this is my daughter’s little girl! 
Bless the dears! I am quite proud of them.” I 
dare say you are, old friend—and every one that 
has a heart shares your delight. ‘One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.” In palace or 
cottage, hall or hamlet, a green and hearty old age 





like this, is beautiful to the eye, and all its “effec 
| tions, and even its fancies, venerable and sacred. 


+ 





“TAKE CARE,” OR MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


“ Turre, I never did see such a—you good for 
nothing hateful boy; I believe you are the greatest 
plague—” 

Take care, take care, madam, what has the little 
fellow done?—take care not to disproportion the 
reproof to the offense! 

“Done! why, he has done nothing but torment 





me all day. He waked me up with his noise before 
light, and what with his jumpings, and screamings, 


| and scratchings, there was no peace till he was up 
| and dressed. And then I couldn’t enjoy my break- 


the world, thankful to have lived; looking to the | 


past without shame, to the future without fear; 
leaving behind him in his immediate descendants 
the manly and intelligent, who are taking their 
stand, and making their way in life, as genuine off- 


fast in peace, because his mouth must be kept full, 
or there was a sad noise for an aching head; and 
then, since breakfast, he has been doing nothing 
else but tottle round into all conceivable mischief. 
He has overset my work-basket, and tangled my 
skeins, and unwound my spools, and lost my 
needles, and dropped my scissors down the register, 
and thrown my thimble out of the window, and 


shoots of the parent tree—their little ones again, | tipped over nearly all the chairs, and torn every 
like tender seedlings, springing up, fresh with the | book he could lay hold of, and—there, I don’t 


dew of their own early morning, beautiful to the | mean to be cross with my baby, but I do believe 


Vou. XIII.—14 
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he’s the uneasiest child that ever did live, and—and 
I know I never was made to be a mother, and havé 
the care of children. I haven’t any tact or patience 
equal to it. I don’t know how these pattern moth- 
ers do it, but I can’t.” 

That was the colloquy of our overhearing, that 
took place the other day in the presence of a great 
fat-faced, hearty, restless-looking little fellow, who 
had provoked the same, by his locomotive and up- 
setive tendencies. 

Poor mother, thought we, you haven’t learned the 
genuine secret of managing children yet. Your 
little boy must be active, every moment. If he didn’t 
perpetually do something to exercise those little 
muscles, and develop that healthy frame, he would 
die. Don’t scold at him and try to keep him still, 
but avoid the inconvenience which arises from his 
misplaced activity, by keeping him active in the 
right place. The great recipe that never fails for 
taking care of children pleasantly, comprises kind- 
ness in the voice, patience in the heart, and ingenu- 
ity in the intellect to contrive methods of perpetual 
activity. If you put your child into a room full of 
ordinary matters, and do not give him an abundant 
supply of matters which are his, you need no more 
marvel that he should be mischievously busy in 
touching what he ought not, than that he should 
eat what he ought not when he is starving, and you 
put him where he can get only improper viands. 

Children have vast imagination. It is astonish- 
ing how easily a dilapidated broom-stick becomes a 
horse, and any little bunch of rags a doll, and how 
much comfort can be taken by the little folk from a 
full supply of playthings, of very humble mechan- 
ical or artistic pretensions. But something, chil- 
dren must have. If they can not fill their hands 
honestly, if there is not a plenitude of “traps” 
which are distinctly theirs, they will, as a matter of 
course, foray among the miscellanies of their adult 
relatives and friends; and scissors, and thimbles, 
and spools, and books, will suffer accordingly. 

Mothers must not be too much distressed at hav- 
ing the nursery floor “littered up.” Better keep a 
cart load of playthings in general circulation over 
the carpet, than to be under the necessity of getting 
bad tempered and showing it to the short boys and 
girls, with long memories. We know a boy who 
was made permanently crusty, by his mother’s in- 
sane horror of any thing loose about the room. 
Nature would have its way, and as the little fellow 
could not satisfy nature in the ordinary methods, 
he took to contrivances which were stigmatized as 
unaccountably, and intolerably mischievous, and 
was scolded accordingly, till the sweet milk of his 
disposition gradually curdled under the influence 
of achronic thunder-storm of fulminated exhorta- 
tions to “keep things to rights.” Things were kept 
so ferociously “to rights,” that the thing of most 
import, the little immortal mind, was shaped irre- 
sistibly to wrong. 

Plenty of patience and plenty of playthings, is, 


| after all, the great motto for the nursery. 
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BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WELLS, 

Tue age in which we live is emphatically an age 
of steam—it is a “fast” age. Indeed, men hardly 
take time to live. They are “fast” in business, 
“fast” in politics, “fast” in a thousand isms, and 
we had almost said the same even of their religion; 
for this newly coined term, which is one rather to 
be felt than expressed, seems most aptly to charac- 
terize the hundred wild delusions which spring up 
daily in all quarters of the globe, and assume the 
name and garb of the true faith. Among our Euro- 
pean tourists, this tendency to become “fast” has 
increased to an alarming extent, and wé propose to 
follow one of its votaries on his wanderings. 

“Dick Wilson,” as his friends familiarly call 
him, is a clever fellow in New York, and a decided 
specimen of a “fast” man in business. He is a 
thorough worker, when at it, and, of course, makes 
money. Having worked and fermented like a bar- 
rel of cider, for a few years, he finds himself turn- 
ing rather sour under the process, and, previously 
to looking about for a rib with which to settle down 
in life and enjoy the five thousand a year, that he 
has nearly killed himself in making his business 
yield, he determines to “perpetrate” a European 
tour, in order to rub off the sharp corners and pol- 
ish up the surface. Three months he thinks an 
ample amount of time—the dull business months 
of June, July, and August—during which his ab- 
sence will not affect his business. Having lined 
his pockets with sovereigns and Louis d’ors, and 
packed a trunk, almost as large as a crockery crate, 
he takes passage in the steamer that has the repu- 
tation of making the shortest trips. When scarcely 
outside of Sandy Hook, he ventures to. bet on a 
capital run, and dares a wager on ten days—con- 
sidering even that an enormous amount of time to 
lose on the Atlantic. He becomes quite-a crony 
with the captain, and gives sly hints of a silver 
goblet presentation on the other side, if the passen- 
gers are allowed a plentiful supply of every thing 
that is good to eat and drink, and are permitted to 
have as much fun as they please, and, above all, if 
he succeeds in making the trip in nine days, six- 
teen hours, and forty-five minutes. As long as the 
steamer makes nearly four hundred miles in twenty- 
four hours, Dick is in a capital humor with his 
craft—calls her the “Sea Gull,” the “ Flying Cloud,” 
the “Clipper of the Seas,” the “Tempest,” and a 
dozen other pet names. He now makes it his busi- 
ness to keep the whole ship in an uproar of jollity 
and merriment. He goes to the caboose and bor- 
rows of the cook a turkey’s leg, just taken from an 
unfortunate bird that is to adorn the dinner table 
that day. He ties a string to’it, and to the end of 
the string he fastens a bent pin; thus prepared he 
awaits his victim. In a few minutes some crusty 
old gentleman that Dick is not partial to, because 
he don’t enjoy jokes, and won’t bet on the “Clipper 
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of the Seas,” appears on the quarter deck for his 
usual promenade. ' Dick slips behind him, and by 
means of the pin the turkey’s leg is soon dangling 
to the crusty gentleman’s coat tail. To every meas- 
ured step that he makes, the fowl’s trotter makes 
one too, and the crusty gentleman really looks a 
little like Mephistopheles. In a few minutes it is 
noised about the vessel, to the infinite delight of 
the company. The ladies peep out of the cabin 
windows, or from behind a corner, and hold their 
delicate sides that they may not split from laugh- 
ter, and the gentlemen have an uproarious time, as 
the crusty gentleman supposes, at some of Dick’s 
stale jokes, to which he never makes it a point to 
pay the least attention. Presently he retires into 
the cabin in disgust at their noise and jollity, and, 
as he enters the door, Dick slily unhooks the tur- 
key claw, and all is right again without an open 
rupture with said crusty gentleman. 

The next day heavy weather retards the progress 
of the vessel; she works. and plunges, and heaves, 
and makes very slow progress. Dick mopes about 
and calls her an old tub, because she does not make 
fifteen knots an hour. Thisisadull day. But the 
day following all is right; the “ Clipper of the Seas” 
is herself again, and Dick is in such a good humor 
that he procures a sheep’s tail of the cook, and this 
time makes a more complete Mephistopheles of his 
crusty friend. These, then, are Dick’s reveries, 
and his treatment for the monotony of an Atlantic 
trip. . 
As they approach the docks of Liverpool, Dick 
inquires of the first boatman that boards the vessel, 
the starting time of the lightning train for London. 
He finds, however, to his great discomfiture that 
there is a custom-house in Liverpool, to the offi- 
cers of which he is expected to pay his respects. 
Thither he repairs with his enormous trunk, bound 
with iron bands, adorned with brass spike heads, 
and provided with castors below, like a bureau. It 
is needless to say that said trunk receives the hearty 
execrations of porters and hackmen, who are only 
accustomed to handle the light leather traveling 
trunks of the English and continentals. In the 
custom-house Dick is exasperated. On the other 
side of the water he finds that public officers are 
not public servants, but public masters. They over- 
haul his trunk from top to bottom, burn all books 
that may be English reprints in this country with- 
out a copyright, and, weighing the others, charge 
him so much per pound duty. After a suspicious 
look at his supply of Cavendish and Havanas, they 
mark down a nice entrance fee for them, and so on 
till they make a clever bill on his box. This being 
done, they look suspiciously at his corpulent pock- 
ets. Dick now shows fight, and declares ‘that he 
will not disgorge them, affirming on the honor of a 
gentleman, that he has nothing contraband. This 
affirmation is deemed satisfactory, and he leaves 
the custom-house politely hinting to the officers 
that have tormented him, that they had better come 
some time to inspect the cotton bags in New Or- 





leans, promising to be there to give them a warm 
reception. In a bad humor he now rushes to Lon- 
don in the lightning train, his first inquiry being 
as to the name of that smoly-looking village on 
passing Birmingham. 

London, he acknowledges, is something of a 
place, and generously gives three days toward “do- 
ing it up.” He rushes through the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Thames Tunnel, and then over the 
London Bridge. These are first deserving of no- 
tice, as being practical affairs and smacking of 
Yankee enterprise. Next, in turn, comes St. Paul’s, 
Westminster, and the new houses of Parliament, 
then the Monument and the Tower. Finally, the 
British Museum—which he votes a bore—Hyde 
Park, Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens. Lastly, a visit to Windsor Castle or 
Buckingham Palace, to get a peep at Queen Vic 
and Prince Albert. He now takes time for a com- 
fortable dinner of roast beef and plum pudding, and 
respectfully “acknowledging the corn” to an aston- 
ished Englishman,.who asks him how he likes 
London, he embarks on an uncomfortable, dirty little 
steamer across the channel for France, on a visit to 
Monsieur Tonson. 

But here our amiable, good-humored Richard 
Wilson, Esq., is to encounter a sea of troubles, and 
we may well hope that by opposing he will end 
them; it is at least charitable so to do. Permit us 
to insert an episode into Mr. Wilson’s Odyssey—an 
episode suggested by his troubles. 

It would seem that a majority of Americans go 
to Europe with a faint idea that any other language 
than the English is required. With a great many 
tourists the knowledge of French goes about as far 
as “parlez vous Francais?” This is their stock in 
trade with which to make the tour of the continent. 

This is a grave error, and operates fatally against 
their enjoyment. They become deaf mutes, and 
are reduced to fingers and eyes; but the former they 
can not use, and the latter frequently gaze in vain 
when all is strange and destitute of explanation. 
They thus see nothing but the shell of things—the 
mere outside—and return with but little more profit 
than a child would naturally bring away. To 
visit any country with pleasure and profit, a knowl- 
edge of the language is indispensably necessary; 
and it is to depend on a broken staff, to suppose 
that one’s own tongue will be generally understood. 
It is even wrong to depend on learning the lan- 
guage there during a long stay. At least six 
months close study must be given to any language 
in order to master the elements. These elements 
can be studied at home as well as any where else. 
They should be mastered before entering a foreign 
country; and when this has been done, the stranger 
is prepared to enter immediately on the practical 
part of his studies, for which that is naturally the 
only fair field. We have known many abroad to 
become disgusted with the study of languages, 
simply because they were obliged to lose six months 
in acquiring elements; during which time they 
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were in Europe, simply to be vexed at not under- 
standing the A B C of social intercourse, when 
they had promised themselves enjoyment from the 
beginning. Americqas and English seem to be 
miserable linguists by nature. The lowest in the 
scale is the Frenchman. He rarely learns a modern 
language with any degree of facility; but he is, to 
acertain extent, excusable; for he knows that wher- 
ever he may go in Europe, among educated people 
and refined circles, that his language will be spo- 
ken. The American has exceedingly few opportu- 
nities to speak a foreign tongue at home, being so 
far removed from other nations and other tongues. 
Thus he thinks less of it because he knows less of 
its necessities. But John Bull is inexcusable for 
being so notorious a bungler in any other tongue 
than his own. Indeed, it may be safely asserted, 
that in England the country at large does not speak 
English with that perfection with which it is spoken 
in this country. We have met very many English 
on the continent, and they generally make them- 
selves ridiculous when trying a hand at its lan- 
guages. 

The German, on the contrary, is a very good lin- 
guist. No well-educated German lady or gentle- 
man pretends to go into society without the French; 
and the English is becoming daily more and more 
popular among the upper circles. It is not uncom- 
mon, in some cities of Germany, to give large en- 
tertainments, at which French is the only language 
spoken—and this to make them select. Ascending 
the scale, we come to the Russians; they seldom 
speak less than three languages. We, of course, 
allude to the upper classes; and this distinction is 
a very clear one there, however hazy it may be, for- 
tunately,among us. We say three languages is the 
rule—less the exception: those are Russian, French, 
and German. And these they speak with the most 
remarkable accuracy. The Russians and Poles 
speak French with such ease and grace, that they 
frequently deceive the Parisians in Paris itself; and 
they are the only nations that do it. Their Slavo- 
nian dialect seems to contain every thing that is 
found in most other languages, and thus they mas- 
ter them with astonishing ease. The Polish and 
the Russian are of the same family of languages, 
merely differing in dialect; and the Pole seems even 
to surpass the Russian as a linguist. We have 
known many of them to speak five languages with 
great fluency. All the Slavonic nations have the 
same linguistic talent, as have also the Hungarians; 
witness the almost miraculous talent in languages 
of the illustrious Kossuth. 

We once spent an evening in a small social cir- 
cle, in the south of Europe, on the banks of the 
Danube. Perceiving that it was a perfect Babel, 
we took the liberty, out of curiosity, to investigate 
the number of languages spoken, and found no less 
than ten. 

Now, to return to our story, suppose Mr. Richard 
Wilson suddenly landed among this coterie: he 
would look upon them as refugees from Babel, and 


be likely to inform on them as fugitives from labor 
on the Tower. We are happy to say that his con- 
science was subjected to no conflict between the 
higher law and the law of the nations through 
which he passed. 

Dick lands in France, not entirely destitute of 
the elements of Monsieur Tonson’s vernacular, and, 
indeed, is fully convinced that he has quite sufii- 
cient for all practical purposes, because for a week 
before starting he studied it thoroughly in “six 
easy lessons without a master.” On landing in his 
hotel, the host and hostess welcome him warmly, 
guide him up stairs and continue to jabber away to 
him at such a rate that he is perfectly dumfounded. 
He looks at the woman’s tongue and occasionally 
bursts out in the ejaculations, “Clipper of the 
Seas,” “tempest,” “fifteen knots an hour!” Pres- 
ently she is silent, and looks at him in such a way 
that he is confident she expects him.to start off in 
the same manner in reply to all this stuff, of which 
he has not understood a single word. Dick is ina 
quandary, but determines to pay the lady off in her 
own coin. He bursts out at the rate of fifteen 
knots: “ Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pep- 
pers; if Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pep- 
pers, where’s the peck of pickled peppers Peter 
Piper picked.” 

This brings the lady to her trumps, and while 
she gazes in astonishment, Mr. Wilson requests her 
to say less in future, more deliberately and more to 
the point. He falls, however, into all sorts of lu- 
dicrous errors with the waiters—telling one that he 
has a wife, where he merely intended to say that 
he was hungry, an error in pronunciation being the 
cause of the confusion that followed this announce- 
ment. He asks a gentleman at his side at table, if 
he is fond of needles. His friend, rather embar- 
rassed, requests him to explain, whereupon it ap- 
pears that Dick said needles where he should have 
said eels, there being but a trifling difference, in 
pronunciation, between the words needles and eels: 
it was the latter that he was fond of. On another 
occasion he declared himself passionately fond of 
beef’s tail. After some questioning, it was discov- 
ered that he would say beef’s heart. And he even 
once went so far as to tell his hostess that he had 
seen a large body of soldiers marching into the city 
without their h®ads. In the mean while Richard 
Wilson, Esq., visits all the lions of Paris on the 
steam-engine principle. He rushes through the 
Louvre, the Tuileries, and the Champs Elysées in 
amorning. In the gallery of the Louvre he comes 
to the conclusion that the French can paint “a 
few,” as he naively remarks to an Englishman, who 
wonders all the while what he means. In the Tu- 
ileries he inquires for the door that Louis Philippe 
escaped from, and, on entering the Champs Elysées, 
desires to see the spot on which Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette were beheaded. In the afternoon 
he visits the Palais Royal and the Boulevards, and 
dines at the dearest restaurant, merely to know how 





dear and how queer a dinner one can eat in Paris. 
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Here he makes some new friends, and discusses the 
whole science of gastronomy in Paris. He gently 
hints that he has been informed that cats are fre- 
quently served up instead of rabbits, and has ob- 
served, at least, that cats are very scarce, and, 
therefore, must be valuable. He is delighted at a 
dish of broiled frogs recommended by his friends, 
and is even induced to try a few snails, merely to 
compare them with New York Bay oysters.” In the 
evening he goes to an opera and a ballet, “so as to 
do it up brown,” as he emphatically expresses it to 
his astonished English friend. His visit to the first 
is to hear Lablache and Alboni, and to the second 
to see Cerito and Louis Napoleon; for when Na- 
poleon the Little appears in public it is always 
carefully heralded beforehand. 

After laboring, and puffing, and toiling this way 
for a week, he declares that Paris is a “used-up 
place” for him, and off he shoots in a lightning 
train to the Rhine. He stops long enough in Co- 
logne to obtain a flask of the genuine essence made 
on the spot, and then takes passage in a Rhine 
steamer, to pay a visit to “the Dutch,” as he insists 
on calling the people of the Father-land. Here 
he is taken all aback again: it never occurred to 
him that the natives don’t talk English; he tries 
his scraps of French, but these are equally un- 
availing. Dick is nonplussed, declares the whole 
country and every thing in it ‘‘ Dutch as sourcrout,” 
wraps himself up in his cloak, and sits down on 
the deck of the steamer in rather a morose mood. 
While thus cogitating on the stupidity of the peo- 
ple for not understanding English, a pleasant little 
German lady sees his loneliness, and suspecting 
the cause and his nationality, modestly steps up, 
and makes a short remark in English in relation to 
his condition. Dick looks on this as a wonderful 
streak of luck, and is enchanted with the little 
dame. Indeed, luck or chance is the guardian- 
angel of his tour; for he knows so little where he 
is that he would be puzzled to tell what the morrow 
would bring forth. Thus he steams up the Rhine, 
dependent on the kindness of those whom he meets 
on the boat to point out this old town or castle, 
and that noble ruin. Presently the company sits 
down to dinner, and Mr. Wilson begs leave to sit 
opposite the little lady who has taken him in 
charge. The question now arises, what will he eat 
at his first dinner ataGerman table? A great many 
dishes are named, and brought to him for inspec- 
tion, to see if they will suit his palate; but names 
and dishes are alike involved in the haze of ob- 
scurity; he has not the remotest idea of what they 
are composed. At length, something appears that 
bears the semblance of mashed potatoes. This 
he accepts with pleasure, as a happy relief from 
his embarrassment. A piece of meat added, with 
some gravy for his potatoes, and he starts off; but, 
alas! only to find that he has taken a sweet pud- 
ding instead of potatoes, and to cap the climax a 
meat gravy on it. He sends his plate away, and 
presently some boiled fish appears, to which he 





helps himself generously, thinking there can be no 
guile there; but boiled fish without sauce is not 
very savory, and he beckons to a waiter to hard 
him the sauce-bowl, which is almost within reach; 
the waiter follows orders with some remarks that 
Richard does not understand; he covers his fish 
richly with sauce, and begins again; but, alas! 
only to find that he has dressed boiled fish with 
pudding-sauce. In despair, he turns to his little 
dame, who has been talking to her friends while 
this is going on, and exclaims, “Madam, please 
feed me, or I shall starve; your German mode of 
serving dishes has transported me into a state of 
utter confusion.” The lady feeds Dick. 

In the mean while permit another episode in the 
Odyssey of Richard Wilson, Esq., merchant of 
New York city. 

There is scarcely any thing during a tour in 
Europe that vexes and perplexes, embarrasses and 
harasses, more than the matter of eating. Dishes 
bear such strange names, and look so much stranger, 
that it is frequently impossible to find one’s lati- 
tude and longitude; especially when what we con- 
sider a dessert is introduced at the beginning or 
middle of a meal, and what we consider the sub- 
stantial portion is brought in at the last. Add to 
this the perplexity of a foreign language, and you 
will readily perceive how extremely easy it is to 
get into the plight of our hero. We have fre- 
quently seen Americans in this dilemma; and a 
very usual way to get out of it is to call for the 
bill of fare, and, beginning at the head of the list, 
to eat down till they get enough, rejecting what- 
ever might be unpalatable or unseemly. 

And then, again, to be candid, they sometimes 
serve up dishes at which the untutored American 
stomach becomes a little refractory. Frogs and 
snails are considered delicacies among the epicures 
of upper-tendom; to coincide in this opinion it’ 
requires, at least on our part, six easy lesson$ with- 
out a master. But even among the middle and 
lower classes there are some innovations in regard 
to articles of food, that do not sit altogether well 
on an American stomach. For instance, in the 
capitals of Germany, especially in Munich and 
Berlin, horse-flesh is quite extensively eaten. Now, 
Ww e.no abstract dislike to horse-flesh; but “’tis 
education forms the common mind;” and we have 
been educated with no extreme partiality to horse- 
steaks, horse-cutlets, horse-stew, horse-roast, and 
the like; therefore, we simply prefer not to eat 
them. Now, suppose that fate throws around us 
such circumstances that we suspect an ostensible 
beefsteak to be a horse-steak, whether it is so or not, 
one ceases to be hungry at the thought. Come, 
listen to the story. 

At the world-renowned University of Berlin 
there are generally about two thousand students, 
from all parts of Germany, Europe, and America. 
Students are proverbially economical in their regu- 
lar meals—over their occasional suppers we will 
throw a vail—and in the vicinity of the University 
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are hosts of eating-houses, varying but triflingly 
in grade. To these the students resort in great 
numbers at noon to dine. It was our happy lot to 
be one of that joyous, merry band for a season; 
and as regularly as noonday came we rushed with 
the crowd to get favorite seats, and be first served. 
Now, none of these houses pretended to serve up 
horse-flesh; they considered it too cheap an article 
of food—for it is cheap—to take a place on their 


_boards.. But by very reason of its cheapness it 


became suspicious; therefore, whenever a piece of 
meat was of such a doubtful character that it was 
difficult to tell whether it had once been a legiti- 
mate part of a sheep, an ox, or a calf, we voted it 
horse-flesh. The host would remonstrate, and spit, 
and sputter, but it was of no avail; the students 
told him that he must provide better meat, or they 
would leave his house. His occupation was dear 
to him, and the tenderest sirloins always followed 
these gastronomical insurrections. Again, a certain 
student becomes, for some reason, obnoxious to his 
mess, and they determine to get rid of him. No 
sooner is his cutlet-chop or steak placed before him 
than all declare that it looks and smells just like 
horse-flesh; he finally conceits that it really is so, 
and loses his appetite over it. This is repeated so 
often that he must leave the mess or starve. 

During these trials and tribulations of the stomach 
we once fell into a deep reverie, and thought how 
far preferable it would be if this tri-daily task 
of eating could be dispensed with, or if, at least, it 
could besamade less material and more essential; 
that is, essential in the strict sense of the term. 
Imagine how charming it would be to have the 
nourishing principle of food extracted from the 
raw material, and existing as an essence. How 
peculiarly refined and spiritual, to do away with 
the gross habit of eating, and introduce that of 


‘ inhaling! Think of having the essence of beef 


or of veal, the extract of chicken or turkey, and 
the quintessence of blanc-mange or pudding; and 
let all these be contained in beautiful cut-glass 
flasks, like the perfumes of a maiden’s boudoir; 
and then think of an invitation to dinner under 
such circumstances, the table destitute of such 
coarse appurtenances as knives and forks, as if 
man were born but to be a butcher all iti 
destitute of plates, and spoons, and napkin8, and 
other concomitants of gross material pleasure; but 
in place of these, delicately cut and tastefully 
arranged vases and bottles, each containing the 
extract of some dainty dish; and a company in- 


haling these nourishing perfumes—a true feast of | 


reason and flow of soul! 

And then in traveling, how more than conven- 
ient it would be to have a hundred savory meals 
put up in a little chest of bottles, like homeopathic 


pills! how delightful to sit and inhale a pleasant | 


meal, while whirling along to the other end of the 
world, instead of gobbling and gulping down one’s 
dinner at a railroad station, or running the risk of 
mixing fish and pudding-sauce! 





During these reveries Mr. Wilson has shot off 
into space, and gained so much the start of us that 
we can scarcely catch him in time for this paper; 
and with your permission, indulgent reader, we will 
make an intermission in his Odyssey, and endeavor 
to be with you and him in the next number. 





SMALL DONATIONS. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 
“Text me,” I said to a rapid rill, 
“Why your waters gush and bound, 
Seeming so eager to leave the hill, 
And to reach the level ground?” 
And the rill, methought, was tuned to speech; 
And it said, “I go in speed, 
The silvery gliding stream to reach 
That runs through the flowery mead.” 
Brightly the sun’s rejoicing beam 
On the stream’s fair surface shone; 
And I said, “ Whence haste you, O, crystal stream, 
That you thus glide ever on?” 
And soon, methought, to my listening ear, 
The whispering stream replied, 
“I am going to join yon river clear, 
And to blend with its flowing tide.” 
“River, say where is your course?” I cried, 
And methought it said to me, 
“IT am going in glad and buoyant pride 
To mix with the boundless sea; 
Your stately ships I shall swiftly bear 
Away from their island-home, 
And carry them, laden with treasures rare, 
On my billows of mantling foam.” 
Ye, who would fain, if possess’d of gold, 
Devote it to Duty’s call, 
Yet in timid fear your gifts withhold, 
Since those gifts must needs be small; 
Mark what effects may often spring 
From a slight and simple source, 
And know that the Lord will a blessing bring 
On a steady Christian course. 
The gifts that ye deem of trivial worth, 
When with weightier sums combined, 
Shall carry a message of mercy forth, 
To gladden and bless mankind; 
The holy volume of sacred lore 
Shall in distant lands be known, 
Where the heathen long have bow’d before 
Vain idols of wood and stone. 
F’en as the trickling mountain-rill, 
Obscure though it seem to be, 
May in time impart its aid to fill 
The depths of the glorious sea; 
So the Lord may prosper and increase 
Meek Charity’s humble dole; 
It may lead a sinner to hope and peace, 
It may save a human soul. 


* 
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THE SENTIMENTAL YOUNG LADY. 

Tue sentimental young lady has a family resem- 
blance to the sentimental young gentleman, but 
personally they are as unlike as if they were no 
relatives at all. The coarseness and hardness of 
the masculine animal modify his sentimentality. 
He is-not melancholy, but severe. The arrow has 
entered his soul by anticipation. He bestows his 
contempt and detestation upon mankind in the 
form of an advance. Knowing the pangs of be- 
trayed friendship and unrequited love to be in 
store for him, he rushes up to them indignantly, 
and feels them beforehand. These, however, are 
endurable by the brave and scornful; but the lone- 
liness of his being is an immortal pang. How is 
it that he is not understood by his fellow-men? 
Why is he a single, solitary atom in this tremendous 
universe, belonging to no system, and the object of 
no sympathy? If he can not be loved, he will at 
least make himself feared; he cultivates an awful 
head of hair; and, if his profession is intended to 
be a peaceable one, addicts himself, with stern res- 
olution, to the mustache. Seldom he laughs; but 
he is an adept at the smile for which we have no 
name in our language, although the French indi- 
cate it by the word, ricaner, expressing the alarm- 
ing hilarity of a death’s head. It is no wonder 
that his—prospective—miseries should drive him 
to take refuge in soda-water and Havanas, since he 
ranks himself among those castaways of the world 
who are privileged to have recourse, in their isola- 
tion, to intemperance and crime; repeating, with 
the proud despair of a fallen angel, the Byronic 
lines— 
** Then the spirits that still float above the wreck of happiness 

Are driven o’er the shoals of guilt, or ocean of excess; 

The magnet of their course is gone, or only points in vain 

The shore to which their shivered sail can never stretch again!” 


This young gentleman finds the world he defies 
an ugly customer. It thrashes him into good- 
humor with it. It knocks him about till he has 
no breath for vituperation. His betraying friend 
helps him out of a sponging-house, or he helps the 
other, which is all one. He marries his unrequit- 
ing love; and discovers, to his consternation, that 
he has changed her into a wife. All his corners 
are finally rubbed off by the collisions of time; 
likewise the hair from the crown of his head. He 
becomes fond of ease and long stories and sipping 
claret; he grows gouty and obese; he dies, and is 
buried. 

The sentimental young lady is quite a different 
person. She is more melancholy than severe, more 
plaintive than vituperative. There is a mystery in 
her sadness which piques the curiosity of others— 
perhaps her own. She has various difficulties to 
struggle with in a world that seems to be made up 
of antagonisms between mind and matter. Her 
tendency to embonpoint is kept down only by the 
ceaseless anxiety it costs her; and a distressing 
appetite forces her to all sorts of expedients. At 
dinner, she will trouble you for nothing more than 





the side- bone of a chicken, ‘as she i is not partial 
to animal food,” and as she had eaten enough of 
bread and butter before the company came in to 
remove the sensation of hunger; it is to this del- 
icacy of eating, in fact, she owes the faint perfume 
included by Barry Cornwall among the attributes 
of beauty, but which the coarser Byron alludes to as 
smelling of bread and butter. We admit, however, 
that there is some want of science betrayed in the 
young lady’s proceedings on this point, bread ane 
butter containing in reality much more of tht 

tening principle than animal food; however, be 


does all for the best, listening, poor girl, te the - 


crackling of her corsage-strings, as if they were so 
many pistol-shots fired by an ambushed assassin 
at her peace. Another misery is the vulgar suffu- 
sion to which her face is liable. To spread the 
hue of health over the pale sufferer’s cheek is a 
mere hypocrisy of nature; and she opposes it as 
far as pearl-powder and internal draughts will go. 
She is seldom entirely successful, the color, ban- 
ished from every other spot, lingering occasionally 
on her nose—a remarkable phenomenon, since she 
rigorously abstains from wine. 

The sentimental young lady has a heavy epis- 
tolary correspondence, although for the most part 
confined to a single individual. This is the serious 
business of her life. On coming down stairs in 
the morning, she darts upon the basket on. the 
hall-table like a bird of prey. At other post-hours, 
she watches at the parlor-window. She has learned 
to interpret the physiognomy of the pggtman, be- 
tween whom and her there is gradually developed 
a masonic intelligence. Sometimes he shakes his 
head and says, ‘“‘No, miss,” with a deprecating 
look; and at other times puts the looked-for letters 
into her hands confidentially, and passes on as if 
relieved from a responsibility. What is the subject 
of these letters? We dare not conjecture; but we 
have a dim impression that they relate mainly to 
metaphysics, and contain the true key to ever so 
much of the philosophy of life. But we must here 
advert—and not without indignation—to the prac- 
tice this young lady has of crossing her letters. 
This she perpetrates not only vertically, but often 
diagonally to boot; thereby converting the letter 
into @ dense congeries of scratches, as unintelli- 
gible as the Rosetta Stone would have been if its 
three inscriptions had been jumbled together. It 
was our intention, we may hint to those concerned, 
if acertain borough that shall be nameless, had not 
unaccountably rejected our proffered services, to 
introduce a bill bringing this offense—at present 
reckoned a mere immorality—into the category of 
criminal misdemeanors, visited by lengthened im- 
prisonment, bread and — and the deprivation 
of pen and ink. 

The sentimental young lady has usually another 
friend, who resides in the next street. They take 
solitary walks together; they go to one another’s 
houses at all sorts of odd times; they are always 
seen speaking to each other confidentially, and are 
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never overheard. No one knows the nature of their 
intercommunications. When a third person ap- 
proaches, they look at each other warningly, and 
are silent. Their private business follows them 
every-where; and when they meet in the evening, 
they sit side by side, whispering in a corner of the 
room. They converse a great deal, too, with their 
eyes, exchanging the looks it is customary to desig- 
nate as “meaning,” when people don’t know what 
they mean. 

It. might be supposed that the sentimental young 
lady would be in love with the sentimental young 
gentleman; but this never happens. Her chosen 
one, both in mind and person, is the most common- 
place specimen of his sex. All the qualities she 
adores in him are electro-biological; and between 
her and her friend he is made up into a figure 
which his own mother would not know. Even 
when he laughs at her sentiment—of which he can 
not make*head or tail—she is delighted; for it is 
not to be expected that these shocking men should 
comprehend a woman like her. She thinks, how- 
ever, that he is impressionable. His tendencies are 
all right; and by degrees she will be able to refine 
and elevate him. This must be done before mar- 
riage; and there is no hurry. To be “engaged” is 
paradise, with marriage locking beautifully blue in 
the distance. She never would marry, if she could 
help it, but always be going to be married; it is so 
delicious to be in a continual mystery, to exchange 
conscious looks with him, and meaning ones with 
her friend, and to hear people whispering about 
her as she enters the room. She has, in fact, an 
instinctive misgiving as to marriage. 

And no wonder; for that is the end of the senti- 
mental young lady. No sooner is the magic ring 
on her finger, than the hallucination vanishes, and 
she sees nothing about her but pianos, carpets, and 
milk and water. She abandons bread and butter, 
and takes without remorse to animal food and two 
glasses of wine. She drops acquaintance with the 
postman, gives up crossing her letters, and by 
and by rarely writes at all. Her friend feels that 
something has come between them, and relinquishes 
of her own accord the confidential tone. The mar- 
ried lady grows communicative with the world, 
but not on the subject of her earlier history. No 
man knows to this day the nature of her written 
correspondence, or the secret of her confidential 
whispers. In the mean time she gives way to her 
natural tendency, thrives on* what she eats and 
drinks, acquires a good, round, comfortable armful 
of a waist, while the warm hue of health, subsid- 
ing from the tantalizing position it had taken up 
on her nose, diffuses itself over her ripe cheeks. 
Her delicate voice grows distinct and matronly; 
and her laugh rings sharp and clear through the 
room. - In the course of time, she has any reason- 
able number of children, or any unreasonable num- 
ber; and she takes special care that not one of 
them shall have any chance of turning out a senti- 
mental young lady.—Chambers’s Journal. 





WHAT IS POETRY! 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM G. WILLIAMS, 


(SECOND PAPER.) 


Tuerx is a distinction between poetry and prose 
which respects less the material qualities ef the 
language and the structure of the words than the 
idea—the underlying nature of the works in ques- 
tion. It is a distinction which, as being less tangi- 
ble, less easily defined, writers on this topic have 
generally failed in exhibiting; and yet this is cer- 
tainly the most inviting field for discourse. The 
only caution needed is to be sparing amid the pro- 
fusion of materials. I shall compress what I have 
to say under a few heads. 

II. Of the subjective qualities of poetry. 

' 1. The first generic difference between poetry 
and prose is, then, in general terms, that the one 
has instruction for its end, and the other the grati- 
fication of the taste; though neither of these qual- 
ities can ordinarily be asserted in its department 
to the exclusion of the other. It is not a merely 
sensuous good which is sought in this gratification. 
For though all art is dedicated to pleasure, yet it is 
not, therefore, instrumental solely to relaxation and 
amusement, but may equally aspire to higher objects. 
The man who inquires, Cui bono?—what shall be the 
gain of it?—is not probably the man whose friend- 
ship is worth seeking, or whose sympathies are 
comprehensive enough to embrace any thing but 
measures, weights, and values. What Shakspeare 
says of such a one in reference to music, may just 
as truly be extended to ail the esthetic arts: 


*‘ The man that hath no music in himself, F 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: ‘ 
Let no such man be trusted.” 

. 


It is this higher capacity for good which ennobles 
the vocation of the poet. “He who combines the 
useful with the sweet,” says Horace, “is worthy of 
unanimous applause. A book which both delights 
the ear and improves the heart of the reader com- 
mands a ready sale, crosses oceans, and confers 
immortal life upon its author.” 

History, oratory, fiction, have many things in 
common with poetry, though not necessarily the 
same things: each has its own points of tangency. 
History presumes the earnestness, oratory the pas- 
sionateness, fiction the imaginativeness of poetry. 
The historian needs the variety, the compression, 
the skillful grouping of the poet; the orator, the 
glow, the quickness, the sensitiveness; the nov- 
elist, the invention of material, the dramatic con- 
struction of plot, and the exciting catastrophe. 
Here the analogy ceases. The historian has facts 
to deal with, to which he must confine himself, 
and all of which, trivial and momentous, he must 
equally narrate, as equally necessary to the integ- 
rity of the event. He must follow an unvarying 
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sequence. His topic requires the enthronement of 
the discriminating and reasoning faculties; and his 
style, as appropriate to the dignity of his subject, 
must be marked by gravity and precision. Yet, 
withal, history may sometimes simulate the external 
character of poetry. Cicero wrote the history of 
his own consulship in Greek hexameters, and Sir 
Richard Blackmore a historical poem—called by 
himself an epic—on King Alfred: each with an 
ineptitude peculiarly gratifying to the critics of 
their day. Indeed, these historico-poems were per- 
fect god-sends to the quarterly reviewers. And 
such is the usual fate of those who thus attempt to 
adapt the garb of one thing to the nakedness of 
another altogether different. Yet not always is the 
mantle unattended by a measure of the prophetic 
fire; nay, even, without the metric robe, the historic 
muse has not infrequently borrowed largely from 
her tragic sister’s furor. Melpomene would occa- 
sionally appear to have quite deserted the scene, 
that she might, in Clio’s stead, guide the historian’s 
pen, and weave,the chaplet for his brow. Tacitus 
sometimes rises to the loftiest hight of tragedy—at 
one time melting the soul with pity, and anon 
freezing it with terror. Gibbon’s theme was itself a 
great drama—the grandest the world has ever seen; 
but how wonderfully he has added to this native 
element by his perfectly dramatic treatment, till the 
whole lives and moves before the eye as the sway- 
ing crowd in an amphitheater! And who can read 
Livy’s account of the battle of the Trigemini without 
a touch of that horror which curdled the blood of 
the beholder—“ Horror spectantes perstringit”—or 
the tearful tragedy of Virginia, without feeling that 
it is instinct with the deepest and most earnest 
spirit of poetry? 

The orator is properly limited to that which will 
persuade. Like the historian, he may, and, indeed, 
genefally does, instruct; but this is only incidental 
to the great end at which he aims—to convince men. 
His is riot ‘the office of conveying truth; yet he 
must be, at least, plausible in all his statements; 
and rather even, appeal to the knowledge already 
in possession of his hearers, as Anthony over the 
dead body of Cesar: 

**T only tell you that which you yourselves do know.” 
The strong points only in his argument are to be 
urged, the weaker and less forceful sedulously con- 
cealed; for present impression is what is regarded, 
and no one desires to hear a subject exhausted: for 
this we go to books. Nor is his the office to de- 
light; yet he may be imaginative, provided he be 
not fanciful; he may be discursive, if in his widest 
range he does not transcend the probable; he may 
loosen the rein, but not resign it to the emotions. 

The novelist approaches nearer in his office to 
the poet than either of the former. The very name 
“fiction,” which designates his task, expresses like- 
wise the strongest feature of “ poetry”—words which, 
while by us only transferred, our earliest English 
writers happily translated by the expressive Saxon 
term “making.” Invention is common to both fic- 





tion and poetry, but in different degrees. The proc- 
esses of pure imagination are denied to the nov- 
elist, enforced upon the poet. The former has, as 
befits the prose, a life-likeness to preserve—a veri- 
similitude that courts, not repels belief. The poet, 
contrariwise, finds his happiest walks in those un- 
trodden fields where the eye of other men has never 
gazed, and the foot of other men has never strayed. 
“To poets there is the privilege of daring what- 
ever they will.” The novelist, too, may soar, but 
not into the empyrean; for, after all, he professes 
but to give us a transcript of our every-day life, 
and men live upon the earth. The wing of Cal- 
liope alone may fan the hights. Moreover, fiction 
is separated widely from poetry in its design, as 
well as by its humbler style. Its proper function 
is the communication of comprehensive truths un- 
der the guis¢ of the fable. The moral is the les8on 
to be taught in the attractive form of the story. 
The foundation for it is laid in the very constitu- 
tion of our nature; and every competent teacher, 
from the Savior, who spoke the parables, down to 
the latest writer of this age, has appealed to these 
natural susceptiblities. And only where this wor- 
thier purpose is kept in view is fiction compass- 
ing its true object. Alas, to say it! the countless 
herd—mutum et turpe pecus—of writers, purposeless 
except for evil, whose manuscripts sell for a max- 
imum of fifty dollars each, and when printed come 
out in newspaper columns or in yellow and red 
paper covers—they are not the true novelists. They 
have degraded their office instead of magnifying 
it; and happy will it be when our literature shall 
be purged of such stuff, perilous alike to the intel- 
lectual and moral good of the thousands who are 
so destitute of taste—not to mention higher qual- 
ities—as to read them. 

2. The second distinction under this head is, 
that poetry is inventive. Other works—philosophic 
and didactic—are confined to the positive and real. 
Aristotle—Poetics, chapter ix—says, “It is not the 
province of the poet to relate things which have 
happened, but such as might have happened. A histo- 
rian and a poet do not differ from each other simply 
because the one writes in meter and the other with- 
out; for the history of Herodotus might be written 
in verse, yet it would be no less a history; but they 
do’ differ in the fact, that the one speaks of the 
actual, the other of the possible. And hence po- 
etry is more philosophic and earnest than history; 
for poetry speaks more of universals, but history of 
particulars. So even if it should happen to relate 
real circumstances, it is no less poetry; for it is not 
the reality of the event, but the character of it, that 
is essential to poetic description.” 

baie , . . ? 
point is this passage of Bailey in the proem to 
Festus: 

“ True fiction hath in it a higher end 
Than fact: it is the possible compared 
With what is merely positive; and gives 
To the conceptive soul an inner world, 


A higher, ampler heaven, than that wherein 
The nations sun themselves.” 





To the same ° 
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Systems and philosophies perish; the truths of 
history lose their relative value, and are dimly 
remembered; the efforts of the orator are, together 
with the occasion that gave them birth, quietly 
forgotten; but not so with poetry. It has in itself 
the ever-springing germ of life; nay, even imparts 
life to whatever it attaches. “Many brave men 
lived before Agamemnon; but all lie unknown and 
unwept, oppressed with dark night, because they 
wanted the sacred poet.” No matter how long 
since or how remotely the true bard has lived, he 
will find in our heart of hearts a fountain that 
moves to its depths beneath the breath of poetic 
inspiration. ‘As in water face answereth to face, 
so the heart of man to man.” The charm of true 
poetry—the long-abiding fragrance of a vase once 
imbued—never loses its power to stir the sympa- 
thies of the reader. Whithersoever it.will, it leads 
the mind; no’defense is proof against its witchery, 
or strong against its attack. The reader becomes, 
for the time, the hero of the poem; the events are 
only such as have happened to himself; the pas- 
sions expressed are only those which agitate his 
bosom; 
«© Mutato nomine, 
De se fabula narratur.” 

The name being changed, all the rest is his own 
history. This is poetry—this is the hight of in- 
vention. 

3. The most essential characteristic of poetry, 
and one that on first sight appears irreconcilable 
with the last named, is, that it is an imitative art. 
This is the fundamental proposition in Aristotle’s 
theory, as developed in the opening of his treatise 
on The Poetic. ‘Epic poetry,” says the Stagyrite, 
“and tragedy, and comedy, and the dithyrambic, 
and, in fine, all the art pertaining to the flute and the 
lyre, are all entirely imitations.” To understand 
why Aristotle calls poetry “the art pertaining to 
the flute,” it must be recollected that in ancient 
times poetry was always delivered with a musical 
accompaniment, as being intended for the ear, and 
never for the eye. This custom, established in the 
infancy of poetry, ages before writing was known, 
was perpetuated in classic Greece and Rome till 
the decline of the drama had driven the poet from 
the stage to the closet for admirers. Even the epic 
poet chanted his verses, and, perhaps, kept time 
with his recitation on a cithern or harpsichord. 
Homer, “the blind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle,” 
if Herodotus knew any thing of the matter, wan- 
dered along the shores of Asia Minor and the 
Grecian isles, singing his noble hexameters to the 
villagers for a scanty subsistence. In precisely the 
same manner the minstrels of the middle ages, the 
barfls of England, and the minnesingers of France 
and Germany, earned, with their songs, and ro- 
mancés, and stirring tales of chivalry, a welcome 
by the fireside of the cottager or in the hall of the 
feudal lord. In India, the land of stereotype cus- 
toms, since a thousand years before Christ, this 
usage has been continued to the present day. The 





poet recites his verses to his auditors with a chant 
and music; and the Bramins monotonously sing 
their sacred epics in the temples of the gods. 

But to returg from the digression. Aristotle calls 
poetry an imitation. What is his m@aning; and is 
it consistent with the last-described quality of po- 
etry? A mind which has long studied the forms, 
and graces, and beauties presented in nature, grad- 
ually matures an abstract and perfect ideal, with 
which—like Plato’s archetype, the eternal model 
of all physical excellence—each individual in the 
species can be compared, but the symmetric unity 
of which is found in no single individual. For 
instance, the Apollo Belvidere and the Venus de 
Medicis are recognized by all as very perfect mod- 
els of the human form; and yet no one man or 
woman of all the millions on earth has a shape at 
all comparable with these lifeless marbles; though, 
perhaps, it may not be difficult to find instances of 
heads as exquisitely proportionate, of arms as finely 
rounded, of chests as fully molded, or of ankles as 
gracefully delicate. It is from the combination, in- 
deed, of these single perfect members, belonging 
individually to separate persons, and collectively 
to no one living, that the sculptor has formed so 
unequaled models of a perfect whole. When Prax- 
iteles wrought the Cnidian Venus, he bade the cit- 
izens gather to his house the fairest, of their maid- 
ens, that he might combine their separate graces 
into the voluptuous proportions of the queen of 
love. Thus in the workshop of the poet. The 
elements of the beautiful, and the true, and the 
universal are the objects of his imitation and com- 
bination; and his success is proportionate to the 
skill with which, in working up these isolated ele- 
ments, he approxiriates to the ideal in his own 
mind—an ideal which, if truly patterned after na- 
ture, has its exact analogue in the mind of every 
other man. . 

The poet, then, is, as Spenser sings, 

‘The man whom Nature’s self hath made,* 
To mock herself, and truth to imitate.” 

Or as Shakspeare, still better, “Whose end it is 
to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature, to show 
virtue her own feature, vice her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form and press- 
ure.”—Hamlet, 3, 2. 

Yet, however perfect is his imitation—or, in other 
words, however closely he may have observed Na- 





ture and copied after her—we can always expect | 


something still more perfect. The inventive and 
imitative powers have not yet been tasked to their 
farthest reach; the beau’ideal of the poet has never 
yet been worthily exhibited; mainly, no doubt, from 
the want of careful analysis and more skillful elabo- 
ration of his material—faults which originate, as in 
Shakspeare, in a noble security, or, as in Milton, in 
a humanity incapable at all times of the highest 
tension. When the worthless Choerilus was happy 
in his flights two or three times in the course of a 
long poem, his cotemporaries laughed at him with 
astonishment; but when Homer fails once or twice 
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in his still longer work, we are vexed, because we 
had reason, from his recognized excellence, to an- 
ticipate nothing censurable. Cicero, in the second 
chapter of his Orator, says, that he had never seen 
any thing equal to the sculptures of Phidias, but 
could easily imagine something far superior. Just 
so, though the world has never beheld a reality so 
awfully tragic as the Edipus Tyrannus of Soph- 
ocles, or the Macbeth of Shakspeare, yet I suppose 
any critical mind can detect in these tragedies pas- 
sages unequal to the remainder, and in even the 
most elevated parts indications of a power of po- 
etical conception that might, with suitable labor, 
produce something still more overwhelming—some- 
thing wherein pity and terror should combine in 
yet more heart-rending measure. In conclusion, un- 
der this head: poetry is an inventive art in so far as 
the individual circumstances are, or may be, all fab- 
ricated for the occasion; but it is an.imitative art in 
so far as it properly presents nothing which the 
experience and observation of men show to be un- 
natural or impossible. These qualities are unlike, 
but not, therefore, incompatible. 

4. The next essential quality of poetry which 
we shall enumerate is, that of a fervent imagination. 
Shakspeare says, 

*¢ The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact.” 
Horace, in his witty satire, at the December Sat- 
urnalia, propounds the doubtful alternative, “aut 
insanit homo, aut versus facit”—the man is moon- 
struck, or he is writing poetry. He repeats upon 
this idea—a favorite one with him—in the Art of 
Poetry, though applying it ironically to the pitiless 
author who kills his auditors by reciting to them 
his verses: “There is no knowing for what crime 
the gods have condemned him to poetry; byt cer- 
tain it is that he is insane. Those who are wise 
will escape in time.” But playfulness apart, it is 
# recognized fact, that poetry is the child of deep 
feeling—the offspring of a soul blazing with the 
attractive but consuming fires of genius. 
“The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

‘Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 


In proportion to this glow of the mind is the ele- 
vation and force of the poetry. But philosophy, 
science, the didactic,"requires for its success the 
most dispassionate coolness and composure. “ Pe- 
destrian prose” is the appropriate dress of him who 
goes plodding his way through cold and formal facts, 
or even trips more agilely along in the racier essay 
or narrative. A grace may, indeed, be given to the 
enunciation of a fact; but the fact itself can not be 
altered for the better or the worse. The old prov- 
erb which says, “Facts are stubborn things,” is 
true in more senses than one. The philosopher 
finds them rigid and unyielding. Not more easily 





do they submit themselves to the plastic hand of | 





the poet, or need his art to give them currency in 
the world. 

Yet after all that can be said of the principles of 
poetry, and rules therefrom derived, it is sheerest 
folly to hope by understanding and practicing them 
to become a poet. Though we may, for critical 
purposes, lay down the laws of the Epopee, the 
drama, or the lyric, yet the study and practice of 
these will not produce an Iliad, or an Edipus 
Tyrannus, or an I] Penseroso. The poet is a law 
unto himself; and from the instincts of his own 
nature, regulated, not created, by science, he works 
out his noblest works. The practice of poetry, like 
the practice of any thing else, develops an art, a 
system of rules established by long and enlightened 
experience. With these rules—with the theoretic 
art—any one may become familiar, so far as to ap- 
ply them in criticism, though it is only native 
genius that can truly employ them in producing— 
in “making”—in poetry. 

Than Aristotle, there has never been a more sa- 
gacious critic, a more profound investigator of the 
nature of poetry; yet Aristotle could probably— 
nay, we know certainly—have written a treatise 
on metaphysics with much greater facility than a 
versicle for a lady’s album. His recension of the 
Homeric poems had a wide celebrity, though he 
would himself have been unable to write such an 
epic if he had lived and labored to Methuselah’s 
years. Dr. Bentley, the greatest of English phi- 
lologers, published an edition of Paradise Lost. 
His criticisms are sometimes ingenious enough, but 
show that, in the midst of his great erudition, he 
had not the least spark of poetic fire. And his 
unfortunate and rash emendations in the undoubt- 
edly pure text of his author have, in the main, 
served only to raise a smile at his egregious tame- 
ness, and discredit his really able editions of the 
ancient classics. The only English verses which 
Bentley ever wrote are given in the margin,* yet 
the author of these ventured almost to rewrite Par- 
adise Lost. It looks very much like the hand of 
Uzza put forth to steady the ark of the Lord. 

I have not yet said all that is to be said on po- 
etry, but must stop; two chapters are enough on 
any subject aside from polemical divinity. One 
word more to our young poets—Pray don’t! As 
there is no necessity for our having poetry at all, 
it being a mere luxury, an instrument of pleasure, 
it can have no value except when exquisite in its 
kind. Better give us plain, unvarnished prose, 
than verses machine-made, decked with borrowed 
plumes and paste jewelry. To poets to be me- 
diocre, neither gods, nor men, nor booksellers will 
concede. 





* Many persons by whom the name of Bentley is revered will 
read this unique stanza with curiosity: 
** Who travels in religious jars, 
Truth mixed with error, shade with rays, 
Like Whiston, wanting pyx or stars 
In ocean wide or sinks or strays.” 
Dops.ey’s COLLECTION. 
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DEATH AND THE CHRISTIAN. 


BY REV. J. T. BARR. 
Scenz—A sick chamber. T:imz—Sunset. 
CHRISTIAN. 
Hark! ’tis the heavenly Bridegroom calls! 
I languish to depart: 
Hail, friendly Death! pale monarch, hail! 
Thou’rt welcome to my heart. 





DEATH. 

What, dost thou smile at'my approach, 
And scorn my high behest ? 

Who art thou, mortal? learn to fear 
And tremble at thy guest. 

CHRISTIAN. 

Why should I tremble, when thy power 
Is crush’d beneath my feet? 

Thou canst but lead the way to life, 
Where Christ my soul shall greet. 


Yon sun, now sinking ‘neath the waves, 
Shall bring to-morrow’s dawn; 

But ere his cheering beams return, 
My soul shall be withdrawn, 


And soar beyond those rolling orbs 
That twinkle through the night, 
To gaze on heaven’s eternal Sun, 
And triumph in his light. 
DEATH. 
Nay; but canst thou, without a sigh, 
Leave these, thy dearest friends? 
See how they weep, with bitter tears, 
| While thy probation ends. 
CHRISTIAN. 
Yes; I can leave my tenderest ties, 
To range the plains of light; 
No sickness there, nor dying groans, 
Shall mar the saints’ delight. 


But, mark me! when th’ archangel’s trump 
Shall rend the vaulted sky, 

The friends who now bewail my fate, 
Shall reign with me on high. 


On his pale cheek Death laid his icy hand, 
And soon the ransomed soul fled to its native land. 





SPRING. 


BY H. 8 SELIMAN. 


Tue warm south-west is blowing fragrance on the 
vale, 

And joyous birds are flitting in the gale, 

From morn till eve with cheerful twitter welcoming 

The charming beauties of returning spring. 

The woods and fields are bathed in soft, delicious 
light, 

Which falls like dew on summer evenings bright; 
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And now the streamlet’s grassy marge is fringed 
with flowers, 
And hill and dale are green, and woody bowers. 


The little insect tribe are busy all the day 

In sportive gambols or in wanton play; 

They dance, and hum, and buzz around the open- 
ing flowers, 

And sip the nectar all their happy hours. 

The queen of spring is dancing on the rippling 
wave, 

And breathing odors where the waters lave 

The river’s pebbly shore, and leap in gladness up, 

To meet her smile and fill her silver cup. 

T love to stand upon some high and craggy steep, 

And watch the day-god as he sinks to sleep 

Upon his crimsoned couch beneath the western 
hills, 

And leaves the world awhile in dewy chills. 

And when the wint’ry winds have hushed their 
sighing sound, 

And vernal breezes blow in whispers round, 

There is a charm for me in woods, and fields, and 4 
flowers, 

That quickens into life my drowsy powers. 

Delightful Spring! once more I hail thy sweet em- 
brace, 

And gladly look upon thy smiling face; 

For thee I always cherish thoughts of joy and glee, 

And banish care and gloom to welcome thee. 





“JESUS WEPT.” 


BY JEANNIE, 
How with love my heait’s expanding, 
Waked from the sleep it long has slept, 
By the sentence full of feeling— ° 
Words love-creating—“ Jesus wept!” 
E’en o’erflowing is Love’s fountain, 





Sent by Heaven from its own streams; 
Sweeter sound its waters gushing 
Than the music of my dreams. 
Freely in my breast they’re rising— 
By my hard heart till now kept, 
To their native waters rushing— 
By the magic, “Jesus wept.” 
O’er its tide are angels bending, 
Singing songs of joy and praise, 
And their white wings’ constant fanning 
Makes heavenly cool its sin-hot waves. 
Take our hearts, O holy Jesus! 
May they by thy will be kept! 
In our grief thou wilt not leave us; 
Thou’lt love us more—for thou hast wept. 
Give, O Father, give a blessing, 








Which through life will ever be 
Like a glorious angel, winning 
Our wayward souls to worship thee! 
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NUMBER I. 
BY W. T. COGGESHALL 


LITTLE CHIP, A VICTIM OF FALSE IMPRISONMENT. 


Ir gives me pleasure always to call up recollec- 
tions of the early youth of a playmate, known 
among her acquaintances as “Little Chip.” She 
was timid as a young bird that has never left the 
parent nest; but when among her intimate friends 
was as restless as a caged sparrow, and was always 
singing and chirping; hence, her nickname “ Chip- 
bird,” which, familiarized among her playmates, 
became “ Little Chip.” 

As tender to impressions as the summer plants 
she nurtured, her open heart trembled at the men- 
tion of every youthful exploit which, in the slight- 
est degree, brought harm to the meanest worm or 
insect; and her companions respected her loving 
gentleness so much, that they all strove, with sensi- 
tive sympathy, to avoid every word or act that 
would wound her delicate feelings. 

During a ramble in the woods, if a rude boy 
should disturb the harmony and quiet of a colony 
of ants, Little Chip would complain bitterly, and 
never leave the spot till, in all possible ways, she 
had endeavored to repair the injury. Were a bird 
wounded, Little Chip took it incharge. Sheseemed 
to enjoy herself the highest when ministering to 
the comfort of creatures helpless and likely to die 
without fostering care. The boys never quarreled 
violently when Little Chip was one of the com- 
pany. She would plead so earnestly and tenderly 
for the wranglers to make friends, that none could 
resist her. All disputes between the school-girls 
were settled by Little Chip. Her kindness, gentle- 
ness, tenderness, and justness were like embodied 
angels—sent to promote good feeling and loving 
harmony among all who had her confidence. 

Nobody “named her but to praise;” and many a 


parent thought, with quickening feelings, of the | 


home-comfort her father and mother must take in 
her obedient goodness, ever manifest. Her mother 
watched over her angel-child with a degree of care 
and anxiety only equaled by that florist who should 
have a passion for the shrinking primrose, and un- 
dertake to protect it fronr all such influences as 
might close its petals. But, poor Little Chip! she 
was to lose this kind mother’s vigilant care. She 
was ten years old when her mother died, and a 
maiden aunt—her father’s sister—became her guard- 
ian. Under her mother’s teaching, while she lost 
none of her gentleness and goodness, she was so 
instructed as to guard her sensitive nature against 
injuries, springing from causes over which she 


could have no foresight or control; but her aunt | 


was a stern, fearless woman, and the little Chip- 
bird found her home an eyrie, belonging to an eagle, 
strong of wing, that would have taken the mere 





birdling and made bold sweeps into the broad sky— 
an eagle that loved to teach young birds to fly, but 
wished them as strong as herself; and when wing 
and courage failed them, thought that to strengthen 
both, vivid pictures of the power of swift-winged 
hawks, of lurking animals, and skillful sportsmen 
were required. 

The rugged aunt had no sympathy with her 
sensitive niece; and to make the child as fearless 
as herself, it was her policy to teach her, by ex- 
posure, that her timidity was groundless. Every 
command was enforced by some threat, which 
stimulated the child’s terror; and soon Little Chip 
became so weak and fearful a thing, that it was 
irksome to her companions to have her with them 
in their jovial sports; but still she was the same 
gentle, loving bird, and no one could intentionally 
do aught to make her feel that she was not always 
welcome to every opportunity for enjoyment. She 
needed encouragement and sympathy, and her com- 
panions felt and contributed to her need. 

One evening she was beguiled at play till the 
hour for returning home had passed. At length, 
awakened to her neglect of her aunt’s commands, 
sht hastened toward her father’s house with a heart 
trembling as does that of a young fawn when, for the 
first time, its swift enemy, the hound, bays upon 
its track. 

Her father was absent, and the aunt had a fair 
opportunity to test her plan of overcoming Little 
Chip’s childish fears. She met the truant at the 
front door, and, as the honest child approached, 
with downcast look and the words of confession 
on her lip, the silly woman cried: 

“No; [’llnot excuse you. T’llshut youup. I’m 
going out this evening; you shall stay in the dark 
till I get back; and if you make a bit of noise, that 
great monster I’ve told you about so often shall 
take you off.” 

Poor Little Chip! fear-chills crept over her, and 
she cried as if her heart would break; but her sobs 
had no effect upon her governess. She was led 
into the dark room, and left with this admonition: 

“Now, mind you. Be quiet, or you'll be taken 
off; and your father wouldn’t like to lose his Little 
Chip.” 

Very thoughtless and very cruel it was thus to 


| leave this child with an indefinable fear creeping 


over her—a dread of some shadowy shape, that 
was to rob her father of his little Bird, occupying 
her timorous heart. She crept into a corner, and 
buried her face in her hands, and wept and trem- 
bled, as she never had wept or trembled before. 
The silence and darkness of the room weighed 
upon her; now she would open her fingers, and 
strain her eyes, to peer through the darkness, as if 
she wished to know if there were, indeed, a mon- 
ster in the room; then she would clasp her hands 
and tremble, and the beatings of her heart could 


| have been heard at any point in the apartment. 


She had been alone an hour, when she thought 
she heard footsteps in the hall; then she fancied 
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some one had touched the door. Foran instant she 
hoped it was her father, coming to release her, and 
she felt an impulse to bound to meet him. A shuf- 
fling sound struck her ear; she thought the door 
opened, yet she saw no object. In an agony of fear 
she threw herself upon the floor, and hid her face. 
Again the shuffling sound fell upon her ear, and, 
with a convulsive movement, she started back. 
A monster, with glaring eyeballs, illuminating a 
hideous face—in her eyes, frightful beyond the 
conception of the calm imagination—stood before 
her. With a scream, wild and terrible, expressing, 
in its weird-like tone and furious energy, the full 
terror of her heart, the Little Chipbird sunk power- 
less to the floor. 

It was but an instant before the father, calling 
his child, rushed through the hall. He had just 
entered the house. Lights were promptly obtained, 
and Little Chip was found alone. 

How that father’s heart bled when he lifted his 
child from the floor, as helpless as if her gentle 
spirit had been frightened from its feeble tenement; 
but the tender bird was not dead. Better she had 
been. If the spirit was not frightened away, its 
alarm had been so intense that intelligent commu- 
nication between it and the frame in which it 
dwelt was destroyed, and loving, gentle Little Chip 
was a helpless creature, having only the capacity 
to look, with eloquent tenderness, into the eyes of 
those who approached her, and beg with trembling 
accents, ‘ 

“You'll not let the big thing hurt me? Don’t 
put me in the dark! will you?” 

Her tones were so plaintive, her gentleness so 
touching, that all the tender-hearted who came in 
contact with her wept bitterly over her misfortunes, 

What of those who had been the instruments in 
so frightening her timid spirit that her childlike 
reason was dethroned? The apparition that en- 
tered the dark room in which Little Chip had been 
a prisoner was a mischievous boy, dressed for the 
purpose, who had often heard Little Chip’s aunt 
threaten her with the “big thing,” and he thought 
to have a little fun by putting the stern aunt’s 
threat into execution. He had no intention of harm 
further than frightening the timid bird. He did no 
more harm than to frighten her; but the fearful 
consequences of that fright! It made the boy 
almost a maniac. So deep was his contrition, that 
Little Chip’s grieved father mourned for him in- 
stead of feeling a spirit of vengeance toward him. 

What of the aunt? Little Chip never saw her 
but she cried, in such piteous tones as would melt 
the sternest heart, 

“Don’t, aunt! don’t let that big thing get me! 
You won’t, will you, aunt?” 

Then she would look up into her aunt’s eyes, 
and cling to her with a shudder; and the woman 
who had thought to overcome her niece’s timidity 
by exposing it to trial, would weep with, and strive 
to sooth the timorous lunatic, while her heart bled 
to think of the fearful outrage she had inflicted 





upon her tender nature. She would have given 
her own life to have restored Little Chip to the 
place she once occupied inthe family. She watched 
her, soothed her, and endeavored, in all other pos- 
sible ways, to recall her wandering reason; but in 
vain. The gentle spirit fretted itself free from the 
trammels of clay, and, in about two years, went to 
a home where, its loving-kindness met many a kin- 
dred charm, and where there are no frights nor 
fears—no cruelties—no torments to make the heart, 
too sensitive of wrong, suffer from shadowy fear or 
bleed for ignorant injustice. 

The aunt never forgave herself for her wrong to 
the gentle Little Chip. She was a martyr to false 


ideas—ideas which have been the cause of very 


great wrong in many families. 

Too many parents hold to this woman’s false 
philosophy. Let them remember, that though they 
may frighten a child into obedience, it is not gov- 
erned—only frightened, and that fright is a blight 
upon the spirit, whose effects remain evident for 
a lifetime. 





NATURE OF THE MOTHER’S CHARGE. 


Tue mother’s charge is immortal. The body 
will, indeed, last but a few short years; now she 
folds it in her arms, and dandles it upon her knee, 
but soon it will have expanded to the measure of 
a youth; and at a period a little more distant, it 
will have reached its mature growth; and a little 
later, if, indeed, it has not been earlier, it will 
return to the dust whence it came. But the spirit 
that gives the babe its chief interest, the soul that 
thinks, and speaks, and burns with celestial fire, is 
rendered imperishable, if not by the necessity of 
its nature, at least by its Creator’s decree. The 
arms that infold your babe will become clods; the 
sun that shines upon your babe will be extin- 
guished, and the skies that attract its infant gaze 
will be rolled up as a burning vesture, and yet all 
that is great and spiritual in that babe shall sur- 
vive, not only in unimpaired but constantly increas- 
ing energy. And for aught we know, other suns 
and worlds may take the place of those which we 
now behold, and having fulfilled their end, may 
pass away as a midnight dream; and others still 
may come up at the Creator’s bidding to replenish 
immensity, and in obedience to a like decree, these 
may retire and be lost in the abyss of annihilation; 
and yet that infant mind, whose operations are now 
so feeble that you can scarcely detect them, will 
live through all this wreck of worlds, and even 
then will feel that its existence is only begun. 
When the Christian mother resigns her babe to the 
tomb in the budding season of its faculties, let her 
not look despairingly at the narrow house; but let 
her rather think of the grave as the temporary 
dwelling-place of the corruptible, and be thankful 
that God has permitted her to make such a contri- 
bution to the immortal population of heaven. 
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NOVELTY VS. ANTIQUITY. 

Novetty and Antiquity having had a long and 

serious dispute, touching the comparative strength 
of their respective claims upon public attention, at 
length determined to submit the disputed point to 
arbitration. The disputants selected Taste and 
Experience as their referees, but these noted coun- 
selors being unable to agree, it was decided that 
the case should be submitted Jo General Opinion; 
an arbitrator well accustomed to adjudicate in such 
matters, and one from whose decision it is always 
a tedious and unsatisfactory process to appeal. 
This able casuist’s judgment not being at present 
promulgated, Novelty and Antiquity are anxious 
that the case, in all its bearings, should be laid 
before the public; each party feeling equally cer- 
tain, that the forthcoming decision will be in his 
own favor. 
. Many witnesses have been examined from among 
the servants and retainers of both parties. Those 
attached to the train of Novelty, appeared in bright 
liveries; while the followers of Antiquity were 
arrayed in uniforms of more subdued colors; but 
the gold lace which ornamented their apparel, 
though a little tarnished, was observed to be evi- 
dently solid; while the tags and tassels of Nov- 
elty’s domestics, although glittering, were sus- 
pected to be principally tinsel. The evidence given 
has been very lengthy and conflicting; and we can 
only venture to lay a condensed analysis of it be- 
fore our readers; who, while they consider the case, 
will, we trust, fix their attention on the present 
point in dispute; and dismiss from their minds all 
extraneous matter whatever. 

The first witnesses called on behalf of Novelty 
were several recent Inventions, and their testimony 
was of great value to her cause. They proved 
Novelty to be continually at work on some plan 
designed to benefit the community; that by her 
ingenuity, every element had been analyzed and 
rendered serviceable; vapor having become a do- 
mestic servant, and electricity a cagrier of news. 
Long distances they stated to be so reduced, as to 
be computed by minutes; oceans to be measured by 
hours of transit; and sundered capitals to be linked 
together by slender wires, and thus drawn within 
the reach of almost instantaneous communication. 
Nor had individual comfort been forgotten. Pain 
was annihilated in surgical operations; Lucifer and 
Vesta were engaged as household servants, and 
procured light for their employers at the shortest 
notice. So many indeed were the New Inventions 
that pressed into court, that only a few could be 
examined; but their testimony produced a great 
effect. An attempt was made to throw a slur tfpon® 
their evidence, by the suggestion, that though Nov- 
elty professed to seek the benefit of the community 
by this long train of New Inventions, she was, in 
fact, only actuated by self-interest. But this objec- 
tion was overruled by General Opinion, who de- 
cided, that personal advantage might, in many 
instances, be perfectly compatible with public util- 





ity. And though Old Customs lodged an objec- 
tion, that New Inventions were continually tres- 
passing upon their prescriptive rights, yet, as it 
appearedsupon examination that the benefit which 
they derived was more than commensurate with 
the damage they sustained, the plea was overruled, 
and Old Customs were ordered to give way to New 
Inventions. 

Before Antiquity could decide whom to examine 
first, several New Books pushed their way into 
court, declaring that, by their means, Novelty pro- 
vided entertainment and. instruction for all classes, 
Some of these witnesses were highly commended 
by General Opinion; but, on their cross-examina- 
tion, it became apparent, that many of them were 
indebted to Antiquity for their most valuable 
stores, which—having rearranged, or newly dec- 
orated—they now offer to the public as the genuine 
productions of Novelty. On being thus detected, 
they were commanded to go down, and their evi- 
dence was carried to the credit of Antiquity, who 
now produced Old Paintings in his own behalf. 
The venerable appearance and magnificent attire 
of these witnesses won immediate attention; and 
the more strictly they were examined, the more 
their value became apparent; indeed, no single ob- 
jection was raised against their testimony; while 
some New Pictures that endeavored to rival them 
by gaudy colors, were set down at once as ineffi- 
cient imitators. New Fashions next came in, but 
an uproar immediately arose; for that which Nov- 
elty asserted to belong to her, Antiquity at once 
claimed as his own; and on a rigorous examina- 
tion, it was clearly proved, that Fashions were 
constantly changing masters; the Old reappearing 
in the livery of Novelty, and the New gradually 
going over to the train of Antiquity. They were 
therefore dismissed with a suitable admonition; 
General Opinion giving, as one of his rules on 
dress, this axiom: 

*¢ Ne’er be the first on whom the New is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the Old aside.” 

Old Friends next appeared on the side of An- 
tiquity; and though plain in appearance and un- 
assuming in manner, they were greeted with heart- 
felt welcomes by all who were so happy as to claim 
their acquaintance. They proved, that the longer 
they were known, the more valuable they became; 
and the unimpeachable evidence which they offered, 
as to the great additions which they made to the 
fund of human happiness, told greatly to the credit 
of Antiquity; while some New Acquaintances, who 
endeavored to rival them, were convicted of mak- 
ing false professions, which failed when tested by 
experience. 

And now there seemed an expectation of the 
appearance of some important witness on the side 
of Novelty; for the gates were thrown open, and 
much bustle and preparation were bestowed on 
clearing the way. After awhile distant steps were 
heard; and amidst sounds of rejoicing, a vailed 
figure, speedily announced as the New Year, was 
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seen approaching the assembly. When she reached 
the threshold, a throb seemed to rush through every 
heart, and, amidst the general silence, a low voice 
was heard to say, . 

“How is it ye greet me with such universal 
acclamations, for to none do I bring unmingled 
happiness; to many, perchance, I bear new sorrows; 
to some, new joys; to all, New puties. And where- 
fore sent ye Gayety and Festivity to be my escorts 
hither? Methinks Prayer and Praise would have 
been more fitting attendants. Only twelve months 
ago, ye welcomed my departed sister with similar 
honors. Did ye improve by the opportunities 
which she afforded you, and grow wiser by her 
admonitions? or are ye not now glad at her depart- 
ure, and forgetful of her counsels? 

“Desire ye to make my abode with you consist- 
ent with the welcome with which you greet me? 
If so, enjoy thankfully; endure patiently; labor dil- 
igently. Think not that I am a partisan of Nov- 
elty, for I am the handmaid of Him who is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever; but in his 
name I say to att, Seek for a new name, and a new 
heart; but ask also for the ‘Old Paths,’ and walk 
therein; éven for the path of Humility, which guides 
to peace; of Duty, which leads to happiness; and 
of Holiness, which ends in Heaven.”—English- 
woman’s Magazine. 





“DREAM ON.” 


BY 0. J. VICTOR 
Dream—dream—dream— 
Dream through life’s rosy hours! 
Sadness and tears are not for the young, 
Over whose hearts love’s fragrance is flung; 
While the soul is filled with its flowers, 
Living and loving is one thrilling joy, 
Clothing in smiles every feature and eye. 
Heart bound to heart—breast unto breast— 
In living and loving we feel no unrest. 


Dream—dream—dream— 
Dream through life’s darker hours! 
Dream of a hope that dying has fled— 
Dream of a joy, once living, now dead— 
Dream of affection’s lost flowers! 
Dream that in living there came a dark care— 
Dream that in loving a serpent was there! 
Heart bound to heart—breast unto breast— 
To falsely betray—ah, dream not the rest! 


Yet dream—dream—dream— 

Dream of the hours to come! 

Dream of a home away from the earth, 

Where sadness and sorrow hath never a birth, 
And Peace builds up her bright throne! 

Dream of an aideun where Purity dwells— 

Dream of a home where soft music swells! 
Soul bound to soul—thought unto thought— 
Dream of the future Christ’s agony bought! 





TO PLEASURE-LOVING CHRISTIANS. 


BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. 


“Set your affections on things above, not on things on the 
earth.”—Cot, 111, 2. 


Tuovu who, once so meekly kneeling 
At the altar of our God, 

Felt the HolyeSpirit speaking 
The great covenant with blood! 


Still thy solemn vows are on thee— 
Wherefore tremble? what alarms? 

Ah! the world—the world has won thee 
With its soft, delusive charms! 

Could thy spirit so aspiring, 
With so strong, so sweet a trust, 

With such hopes and thoughts untiring, 
Pour its treasures on the dust? 


Earth has fair, seductive visions 
Scattered through its vale of tears; 
Promises of far Elysiaffs, 
Gleaming bright through coming years. 


But these glorious dreams will vanish, 
And these youthful hopes depart; 

Time shall all thy pleasures banish, 
Grief shall overwhelm thy heart. 


When our young immortal spirits 
Shall be torn from all they love, 

O, what clime shall they inherit, 
If we find no home above! 


What can ease our ardent yearning? 
What can quell our deep desires? 

What but those sweet raptures burning 
On heaven’s glowing golden lyres! 


O, then, let the world no longer 
Fix thy fond affections here! 
Let their fibers twining stronger 
Bind thee to a holier sphere! 





LIFE IS BRIGHT. 


Briaut is life with all its sadness, 
All its sorrows—all its fears, 
Bright the smiles that speak of gladness, 
Journeying through this “vale of tears.” 
Bright and gay, as summer morning, 
Breaking o’er the eastern hills; 
Bright—as the streamlet wildly foaming, 
Leaping from a thousand rills. 
Should stern dark clouds our pathway fill, 
* And fortune rule with iron sway, 
Always calmly bear the ill, 
“The darkest hour is just at day.” 
For life is bright though ties may sever, 
Let come what will we'll bravely meet, 
Yet don’t forget this chiding ever, 
To “take the bitter with the sweet.” 
Francis I. WEx1s. 
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THE POWER OF CUSTOM. 

Few people properly estimate the force of cus- 
tom. We are apt to ascribe all sorts of actions to 
peculiarities of the mind, when a great majority of 
them arise simply from habit, formed we hardly 
know how, and continued we hardly know why. 
Most men in some respect or another fall into ways 
from which they are unable to free themselves, and 
from which, day by day, they feel less and less in- 
clination to break loose. Even if some circum- 
stance does for a moment throw them out of their 
accustomed course, the tendency to recur to it is 
pretty sure involuntarily to force them back. A 
friend of ours once had occasion to take a journey 
down among the green lanes of Kent. He was a 
bad pedestrian, and borrowed a quadruped. Un- 
fortunately, it happened that the animal he mounted 
was what is vulgarly called in those parts a “pug 
horse;” that is, a horse used for working in a mill 
for grinding clay, and his journey was performed 
in semicircles. Round went the beast, spite of the 
tugs of the rider, into the hedge; as soon as he was 
extricated, he went on the opposite tack till he 
“fetched” the fence on the other side. Great was 
the peril to the equestrian’s knees and nether gar- 
ments, but the horse had got a habit too strong to 
break. He could not go straight. Thousands of 
us are like that animal. We go round and round 
in our small circles like a squirrel in its cage, or in 
larger orbits like navigators sailing round the world. 
But as the coach does move forward while the 
wheels only revolve on their own axes, so the gen- 
eral world does somehow go ahead by virtue of the 
movement of its little wheels. 

There are a host of maxims to express the force 
of custom, such as “Use is second nature.” It is 
generally recognized as an excuse for doing some- 
thing unnecessary, or foolish, or even wrong, that 
“Tt is quite usual.” We are indebted for a great 
deal of the stupidity and the frivolity of the world 
to the phrase, “It is customary.” No matter how 
needless or how injurious, that is, to the majority, 
who look no deeper than the surface, a sufficient 
justification. Widows and orphans ruin them- 
selves for a fine funeral for the head of the house. 
They could not do otherwise, “it is customary.” 
They waste the bread of a year upon mourning, 
which does not express their woe; but “all the 
world expects it.” Tricks in trade are allowed on 
the same principle. Things are passed off for what 
they are not; but “it is quite common,” is an an- 
swer when detected. Chicory is mixed with coffee; 
worsted blended with silk; cotton disguised as 
linen: but “it is the ordinary practice.” People 
not habituated to certain doings would shrink from 
them for the first time, or if they stood alone; but 
when every body does it, why should not they? 
There is a charm, too, in repetition, which is not 
easily explained. A thing is done the second time 
with greater facility than the first, and there is a 
still more powerful tendency to take the third step. 
The strokes of habit following each other quickly, 





mold the mind as the blows of the blacksmith’s 
hammer do the glowing iron, and settle it intoa 
permanent form. 

There is a balance of good, however, to set off 
against the weight of evil. Beneficial habits, if 
not formed so easily as injurious ones are formed, 
exert equal power. Men are very often moral from 
habit quite as much as from temperament or turn of 
mind. They have become so used to “regular 
habits,” that dissipation stuns them just as the 
noise of London streets does a countryman fresh in 
the modern Babel. A little time would reconcile 
them to the change, and displace the old manners 
by new ones; but as soon as they step over the 
threshold of the new life, they are hurt by the din 
and the confusion, and intrench themselves still 
more securely behind the bulwarks of their quiet 
routine. Even the most disagreeable things are 
made not only endurable but agreeable by custom. 
We put up with the ungracefulness of modern dress, 
with its chimney-pot hats and straight waistcoats 
of coats, because we are “used to it.” We eat and 
drink things which to an untutored palate would 
be unbearable, because we have “acquired a taste 
for them;” and we submit to all sorts of forms and 
ceremonies which would be burdensome to free na- 
tures, because we are “habituated to them in soci- 
ety.” The advantage of this is, that while we 
learn to bear, we are also taught to forbear. We 
submit to necessary chains, which we have come to 
regard as conveniences or ornaments; and we do 
not look upon fetters as fetters when we forge them 
for ourselves, or unconsciously accommodate our- 
selves to them. 

The world is indebted for the skill of its work- 
men, and the cheapness and plenty of its luxuries, 
comforts, and necessaries, to omnipotent custom. 
What economists call “division of labor” is noth- 
ing more than chopping an operation up into so 
many parts, and confining an individual to one of 
them. Doing one thing always, never any thing 
but that one thing, produces the power to do it 
quickly, easily, and well. Pins would neither be 
so cheap, nor so good, if one man were not em- 
ployed for a lifetime in making points, and another 
in fashioning heads. What is true of pins is true 
of every thing else—of the ring on your finger, the 
watch in your pocket, the clothes on your back— 
one hand polishes the stone, another fashions the 
gold, a third puts parts together. One makes the 
wheels, a second tempers the springs, and some one 
else fashions the case. The smaller the circle of 
action, the oftener it is gone over, the better it is 
known, the more perfectly it is covered. “Jack of 
all trades, and master of none,” is a saying express- 
ing truly enough the imperfection arising from 
many occupations, by the absence of the accuracy 
insured by habit. No doubt, it is bad to chain a 
mind down to so small a spot. It is like giving a 
man a bit of an idea to nourish his intellect upon, 
or tethering an animal always in the same spot to 
feed. But custom here is all-powerful too. It is 
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the practice of every body to do it. All seem to 
recognize it as necessary for the many, if injurious 
to the individual; and we must take the evil with 
the good, and wait for the time which may come 
when the good of all shall be the good of each. 
Habit takes a stronger hold upon small minds 
than upon great ones, It grasps them more easily, 
and fixes them more firmly. They have less power, 
and less inclination, to emancipate themselves from 
its sway. The soul that can not grasp a large 
world makes for itself a little one, or finds one 
ready made, or falls into one without knowing it, 
and ignores all the rest. ‘A man of one idea” is 
a synonym for a narrow-minded man. A man of 
settled habits indicates a person who blends but 





little with the world. With them repetition is thé 
only thing possible. They never get their thoughts 
out of one channel, or themselves out of one track. 
They stand behind the same counter every day; 
repeat the same salutation to old customers; make 
the same remarks about the weather; weigh the 
same articles in the same quantities; fold them 
up in the same sort of paper; tie them with the 
same kind of string; shut up shop at the same 
hour; go to the same tavern every evening; sit in 
the.same chair; drink the same beverage; smoke 
the same number of pipes, and tell the same stories. 
One day is as like another as two peas. Take them 
out of business and they are miserable; pull down 
their accustomed tavern and they are wretched; put 
a stranger in their ordinary seat and they are irrita- | 
ble. If you ask any one of this class if he thought 
himself a free agent he would answer in the affirm- 
ative. But you can predicate almost as certainly 
where he will be and what he will be doing at 
twelve to-morrow, as you can the position of the 
hands of the clock at that hour. In both cases you 
will have to make the same allowance for accidents 
and stoppages. The result is nearly equally cer- 
tain for each. The one is moved by a mainspring 
in a box, the other by custom in a circle. 

Though small minds are more easily affected in 
this way, great ones seldom escape altogether. Phi- 
losophers get into the habit of looking from a cer- 
tain point of view, till it becomes’ the only one pos- 
sible, and shuts out all beside. It is told of Goethe, 
that at the period of the Parisian revolution, when 
Charles XII was dethroned, Eckermann entered his 
study and found him wrapt in thought. All Ger- 
many was alive with the news, and Eckermann full 
of it. This is a great event, said Goethe. Ecker- 
mann assented. It will revolutionize the world, 
said the philosopher. Eckermann thought so too, 
and began to speculate upon the next dynasty of 
kings. This brought about an explanation, and 
then it appeared that while Eckermann was think- 
ing of thrones, Goethe was referring to science. 
There had been a fight in the streets of Paris and 
also a fight in the Academy. In the first, the peo- 
ple had cast out a king, in the second, St. Hilaire 
had propounded a new theory of life; and Goethe, 
habituated to regard mankind from the philosophic 








point of view, was wrapt up in the scientific on- 


slaught while all the world was contemplating the 


physical struggle. 

A most ridiculous habit is recorded of Dr. John- 
son: he would never ascend a staircase without 
putting the right foot on the first step, or enter a 
room left foot forward. If he made a mistake he 
would go back and rectify it, so regulating his steps 
as to make his entrée with “the best foot foremost.” 
Childish as this may seem, the Doctor did but fol- 
low the example of the most polished nation of an- 
tiquity. The Greeks regarded putting the left foot 
first as a bad omen, and they built their passages 
and staircases with a certain number of steps, and 
there was a rule for pacing them so as not to offend 
against the fates. Akin to this is the habit, grown 
upon more people than would be willing to confess 
it, of regulating the placing of their feet by the 
pattern of carpets or the divisions of stones in the 
streets. A friend of ours has a particular formula 
of dressing and undressing, in which the priority 
of the right side plays a prominent part, and he 
owns that an infraction of the rule remembered 
afterward makes him uncomfortable for hours. 
This peculiarity has, however, a natural physical 
foundation. Many regard the predominant use of 
the right foot and right hand for efforts of power 
and dexterity as arising merely from habit. This is 
amistake. The muscles of the right side are abso- 
lutely stronger, and the viscera so placed as to ren- 
der its action more easy and effectual—and here 
nature conquers even habit. The chances are 
against children using their right hands more than 
their left. They are nursed mostly upon the left 
arm, and thus their right side is pressed against 
the nurse, and confined, while the left is compara- 
tively at liberty. Yet how few boys or girls use 
their left hand habitually, or require special train- 
ing to make them resort to the other! We may 
hope from this example that the customs which ab- 
solutely violate nature, such as high heels in the 
past and pinched waists in the present, will in time 
give way to the rule of fitness. 

Customs are often preserved after their origin is 
lost, and the use which they served or symbolized 
been forgotten. The remains of dead and gone 
feudalism are to be found in the tenures by which 
some estates are held, and in manors where the 
copy-holders yield nominal rents to the lord, and 
do him fictitious homage. What is it but custom 
which sends the lord mayor of London every year 
in his gilded coach and gilded barge to Westmin- 
ster, to prove his fitness for office by counting nails 
before the judges? What but custom that spends 
on sumptuous civic feasts and stupid civic pageant- 
ries the money which would make the homes of the 
poor bright and happy? What but the same arbi- 
ter of the destinies of boys and men makes Fools 
on the first-of April, Jacks in the Green on May- 
day, and Guys on the fifth of November? The 
practice of decorating our houses and churches with 
mistletoe and holly at Christmas is merely a custom 
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of the time, having no relation to the festival. It 
belongs to Paganism—not to Christianity: is a relic 
of the Druids—not of the Messiah. Yet, somehow, 
Christmas would not seem Christmas without the 
green leaves and red and white berries, any more 
than it would wear its own character divested of 
roast beef, plum-pudding, mince-pies, and snap- 
dragon. The custom of making presents of colored 
Easter-eggs, prevailing in Catholic countries, is an- 
other habit of like kind. It is a vestige of old 
Rome, ard belongs to the time when Jove was wor- 
shiped on the Seven Hills; yet the eggs, by the 
force of habit, go a long way to the making up the 
idea of Christian Easter. 

Custom is as powerful in the domestic world as 
any where. How soon we miss any thing old in 
the accustomed room; how long we take to get rec- 
onciled to any thing new! We come to love the 
wonted chair, the family cat, the old house-dog, the 
ticking clock, the cricket in the chimney corner. 
Familiarity, instead of breeding contempé, has 
made them part of us; and when they are gone, we 
seem to have lost almost a piece of ourselves. They 
enter into the idea of home till they can not be 
separated from it. Then, too, there are the meals 
at regular hours, which we should not want if we 
were out, the happy faces with their cheery voices 
and bright smiles which cluster round us, and to 
which we grow so used that it would wring our 
hearts to lose them. A great portion of the charm 
of all these is to be found in habit, which makes 
for us chains, though the links be of nothing harder 
than flowers. 

Over children the dominion is most absolute. It 
is to their yielding minds what the seal is to the 
heated wax. {[t leaves its mark upon them for life. 
It makes wrong allowable, and turns indulgences 
into rights. ‘he child goes happy to bed with the 
birds, if it is his wont, but allow him to sit up to 
supper for a week, and then notice the repinings 
and poutings when eight o’clock is again enforced. 
He eats thick bread and butter, and drinks milk 
and water with a relish, but let him into the privi- 
lege of thin slices and sugared tea, and then try to 
restrict him to his old diet. Habit gives children 
strange notions of right and justice and equality. 
Many parents show their impartiality by never be- 
stowing a gift upon one without serving all the 
same. There is no fault to be found with this 
equal affection; but look at its result. A favor is 
transformed into an obligation; a benefit to one 
comes to be looked at a8 an injury to another. 
What John has, Tom must have too, or Tom is 
angry and jealous. The feeling grows as children 
grow, and they carry into the world of men what 
they learnt in the home of childhood. They are 
not glad for good in which they do not share, and 
they contemn successes by which they are not ben- 
efited. Many boys under the influence of -uch a 
habit grow up into selfish, captious, and envious 
denizens of the world. 

This custom, which is so powerful a thing, is not 








to be lightly treated or played with. If we make 
it, itrulesus. The habits we form are either guard- 
ian angels or misleading demons. They are the 
basis of the web of life. They color all our exist- 
ence. They do much toward making us great or 
little, good or bad, happy or miserable, ridiculous 
or respected. They may be trifles, but they are the 
trifles upon which important events turn. They 
may be small, but they are growing. They may 
begin upon the surface, but the mind is like the 
tree—the outside of to-day may become the heart 
a few years hence. Custom acts with all the force 
of repetition—all the power of example—all the 
facility of practice. It may be made equally effect- 
ual for good or evil. What we have to do is, to get 
rid as fast as we can of those customs “more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observance,” and to 
rivet still more firmly those which bind us to truth 
and goodness of nature. If, as we suppose, it is 
imperative we must be the creatures of habit, let us 
take care that the tracks we wear are smooth, pleas- 
ant, and useful.—Eliza Cook’s Journal. 





AN EVENING AT HOME. 
BY HARMONY. 
*¢ A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


Dear reader, I will invite you to a seat with me 
this evening, and to the exquisite enjoyment of a 
social chat. The room into which I introduce you, 
is, to me, at least, a very pleasant one. The glow- 
ing fire disperses its abundant heat, and the cheer- 
ful warmth seems calculated to open all hearts, and 
give freedom to all tongues. The air is as bland 
as an evening in June; and could you see the lux- 
uriant foliage, or inhale the fragrance of the plants 
which stand in the window facing the “sweet 
south-west,” you would fancy yourself surrounded 
by its rich vegetation, although it is a cold evening 
in midwinter, and the windows are covered with 
the fantastic tracery of a frosty pencil. Why does 
not every body have a geranium, a rose, or some 
other flower in the window? It is very cheap, next 
to nothing if you raise it from seed or slip, and it 
is a beauty and acompanion. As charming Leigh 
Hunt says, “It sweetens the air, rejoices the eye, 
links you with nature and innocence, and is some- 
thing to love. If it can not love you in return, it 
can not hate you; it can not utter a hateful word, 
even for neglecting it, for though it is all beauty it 
has no vanity; and living, as it does, purely to do 
you good and afford you a pleasure, how can you 
neglect it?” 

The table, you see, my friend, is drawn up near 
the fire, and it is covered with things as multifari- 
ous as are the pursuits of the various members 
of the family—several articles of work, scattered 
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among some of the journals and magazines of the 
day—materials for drawing and writing, and a 
beautiful volume of Irving, whose quaint dreams 
and homestead pictures have made him the favorite 
cf all genial hearts and generous intellects; and 
here is some of the gentler sex—dear Miss Mitford 
and her pretty village heroines, and charming 
Mary Howitt, with her alchymic genius, changing 
all it touches to gold; and here is noble Mrs. Ste- 
vens, enchanting us with her rich stories of olden 
time; and sweet, gentle, piquant Fanny Forrester, 
and many more which I shall not mention. So you 
may have your choice, and help yourself to a book, 
and read as long as you like, if you can keep your 
temper amid the frequent interruptions and out- 
breaks; for we do not intend to keep silence all the 
livelong evening for you to enjoy a book, even if it 
is after your own heart, and would give you a much 
more elevated species of enjoyment than we intend 
to give you to-night. 

Our Kate, the glad young creature, who seems to 
carry sunshine, and to give a new spring to every 
body’s spirits, is flitting about arranging every 
thing anew. And there sits the old superannuated 
ivinerant, a little, lank figure, bolt upright in his 
arm-chair, his feet placed side by side in exactly 
parallel lines, his knees both bent at exactly the 
same angle, his shoulders square, and his hands 
laid in the same position before him; his face sal- 
low and wrinkled, but most benevolent and mild; 
and about his mouth a smile and expression that 
indicates the love of story-telling, and two of the 
pleasantest eyes are concealed behind a pair of 
double green glasses. His gude wife is plying the 
knitting-needles with skill, for her fingers under- 
stand the knack of it—sitting so erect in her chair, 
that it might shame some of our young misses, who 
forever seat themselves in a rocking-chair, with 
their feet upon a footstool, their shoulders up to 
their ears, and their backs bent likea bow. Would 


that girls had a little more of the stiff-back-dom of | 


their mothers and grandmothers: there would be no 
necessity then for shoulder-braces and straps to 
keep the person straight, and the weight of the 
shoulders off the chest. If you see a girl with 
stooping shoulders and flat, contracted chest, you 
may be sure she has lounged too much in crooked- 
backed cushioned chairs and close rooms, and worn 
too many tight strings around her waist. 

Carlo, our beautiful spaniel, has laid his form on 
the center of the rug, while a fine tabby cat, routed 
from her luxurious station, stands upon her dig- 
nity, hissing and sputtering in the corner, but evi- 
dently regarding him as one of the lords of crea- 
tion—so yielding her rightful domain. Kate, in 
her friskings, has trodden on Carlo’s foot, and such 
a “squealing and barking, and barking and squeal- 
ing.” After caressing him and smoothing his 
glossy hair, he is quieted and stands close by her, 
with his soft eyes fixed on her face as if delighting 
to look at any thing so lovely. 

“T do so love dogs;«Harmony, don’t you?” 











“Yes, Kate! but you must not tell of it, for a 
certain gentleman says he don’t think much of ‘ dog- 
loving ladies.’” Kate began to look very grave 
and a little vexed. 

““What, don’t he allow his children to have a 
dog? I guess he is some like aunt Polly; she says, 
of all created things dogs are the dirtiest—that the 
house is filled with fleas—that visitors never can 
approach the fire—that the dog eats them out of 
house and home, and if he is to be indulged in 
tracking the carpet and painted floor, they had 
better live in a wigwam—that it seems to her that 
he always haunts her like a ghost. Uncle John 
always has to turn poor Rover out of the house to 
save him from a broomsticking. [Patting Carlo’s 
head softly] mistress don’t serve you so; no, 
indeed.” 

Carlo’s intelligence is remarkable, although it 
does not equal that of Sir Walter Scott’s bull-dog 
terrier, Camp, who could perceive the meaning of 
word8, and who understood an allusion to an offense 
he had committed against the baker, for which he 
had been punished. In whatever voice or tone it 
was mentioned, he would get up and retire into the 
darkest part of the room with an air of distress. 
But if you said “the baker was not hurt after all,” 
Camp came forth from his hiding-place, capered, 
barked, and rejoiced. Carlo, however, has many 
of those properties of observation which raise the 
canine race so high in the affections of man. Mrs. 
Ellis, in her poetry of animals, places the dog high 
in the scale of intellect; next to the elephant, which 
is said to be the most sagacious of the brute — *ea- 
tion. She says, “So far as faithful attachment is a 
rare and beautiful trait in the character, both of 
man and brute, the dog may be said to be poetical; 
but we are too familiar with the animal to regard 
him with the reverence which his good qualities 
seem todemand. We feed him on crusts and garb- 
age, or see him hungered till he becomes greedy, 
and neglected till he becomes servile, and spurned 
till he threatens a vengeance which he dares not 
execute.” 

“O Harm,” says Kate, while the dimples on her 
cheeks grew deeper and deeper, and her eyes flashed 
through their drooping fringes so mischievously, 
“T have just thought of something so funny—just 
the thing for you,” and away she flew to the table, 
whirling over the papers and books, and scattering 
them on the carpet. “Here it is,” and she puckered 
up her rose-bud mouth and commenced reading: 

MRS. SCRUGGINS'’S ADVICE TO AN OLD MAID. 

“My dear Miss Taffy, very affectionately said 
Mrs. Scruggins, the other day, to a particular friend, 
I have an idear you wouldn’t object to committin’ 
yourself inter matrimony, pervisioned you had a 
good chance. It’s no use sayin’ you wouldn't. I 
know old maids never want to marry. I never 
know’d one on ’em that sed she had enny idear of 
such a thing; they wouldn’t marry for the world! 
Yet it’s straordinary how wondeful quick they'll 
jump at the first proposal as is made at ’em. I 
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don’t mean to say you would. I’m talkin’ now 
about old maids, and you ain’t more ’n thirty, I 
reckon?” Miss Taffy vowed that she was ten years 
younger. 

“O, I know, but I’ve often wondered how it was. 
But after studyin’ the thing a long time, I have 
come to this conclusion: the blessed state of sin- 
gleness, as people call it, is a singular state of 
blessedness, and, therefore, the blessedness of the 
single state isn’t no blessedness at all, ’cause it 
ain’t nateral; and whot ain’t nateral ain’t right, 
and whot ain’t right oughtn’t to be. And so I told 
Mr. Skinkle that it was contrary to the priminary 
rules of nater’, that old maids should be old maids, 
and that bachelers should keep on bein’ bachelers. 

“Miss Taffy, if you have enny idear of ever 
ketchin’ a lord, never let ’em have a chance to say 
yoy are old maidish; never primp yourself up as 
stiff as starch can make you; don’t pretent to be 
very nice and prim in your talkin’, and mince your 
words. I like to see people nice, but there’s a 
bounding to every thing a’most. If you are fond of 
dogs, fondle ’em when you are by yourself; don’t, 
for enny thing, do it in kumpany. If you take 
snuff, don’t forget yourself and pull out your box 
afore the lords for goodness’ sake. If you find gray 
hairs begin to come in your head, pull ’em out, I 
beg of you. If you ever are so fortunate as to get 
married, Miss Taffy, you’ll find the double state a, 
heap the happiest; it is such a consolidation to 
have some one to tease, if nothin’ else, and then 
you have a standin’ in the world, which feminines 
and lords never can arrive at in a state of singlé 
blessedness. This is a pint in life to look for’ard 
to with distressive anxiety, Miss Taffy.” 

“What say you, most estimable, to this? Meets 
it with your approbation, Miss Harmony?” 

“‘ Nonsense, Kate.” 

“OQ, I dare say; I ask your pardon. I know you 
are not so very old; no, nor so very prim. I don't 
think you are so very nice either, though you do 
love dogs, if you don’t ‘fondle ’em afore folks.’ 
May be you will be so fortunate as to find a lord 
after all,” said the roguish girl, with such a joyous 
and comical way, and such a perking sort of whisk 
with her head, that one was half done laughing 
before she had half finished what she had to say. 

“You are a strange, wild girl, Kate. Iam sick 
of your nonsense.” 

“Are you serious?” responded Kate. “If so, 
please let us have the philosophy and morality, the 
rationality and the transcendental of the whole 
matter.” 

“Yes, for you to laugh at, I suppose, Miss Kitty 
Frisk.” 

“Certainly,” she gayly replied, “if the whole is 
laughable, I’m very susceptible to movements on 
the risibles. But if you are beginning to take it so 
serious I shall look grave, for face answereth to 
face, you know.” 

“Well, do put another face upon the matter, then, 
Kate.” 








“Well, I suppose father and mother must speak,” 
said Kate; “for theirs are the only faces that have 
not been put upon the matter.” 

“A poor pun, Kate.” 

“That may be,” said the merry girl, “but it has 
made your face richer than it was. You don’t look 
half so sick or serious as you did. You smile as 
though you could make a better pun yourself, and 
a poor one does good sometimes, by giving another 
a good opinion of their own wit.” 

“Well done, Kate,” said at least three voices, and 
she would have added: something more, had not 
father just then spoke. ‘Come, girls,” said he, 
“‘you have discussed this matter long enough; it is 
well to talk to some purpose now.” 

“Granted at once,” says one of the group, half 
laughing. ‘Come, draw up your chairs round the 
table, friends. Now, shall we write letters to each 
other, after the manner of Madame de Stael, while 
exiled from one of the most brilliant establishments 
in Paris, by the ill-will of Bonaparte? This was 
the resource of herself and the few friends who vis- 
ited her, against the monotony of solitude. Or do 
you prefer the exquisite enjoyment, a social chat? 
Says De Stael, ‘Conversation is, in my opinion 
the greatest pleasure the human mind can enjoy.’ 
Not that we possess her powers of conversing. It 
is said that she possessed that ‘constant novelty of 
interest which is produced by the strength of ideas 
and the grace of expression.’ ” 

To converse well is a very important part of fe- 
male education. And that course of reading which 
furnishes the best topics for conversation, as well 
as the best materials for thought, should be care- 
fully perused. Conversation should be more refined 
and exalted. It should lift the mind above ordi- 
nary life; give it a respite from depressing cares, 
instead of making them the common topics in our 
intercourse with friends forever and ever. I was 
present, not long since, at a little social evening 
party, which passed off as such parties usually do. 
I am sure if some one could have written down the 


| heterogeneous conversation, and afterward read it to 


them, each would have been ashamed of their own 
part. And yet this company prided themselves on 
their extensive acquirements. Why such individ- 
uals should suffer their conversational powers to be 
thus employed, I cari not, indeed, conceive: it was 
any thing but rational conversation. I doubt 
whether there was a hundred sensible words ut- 
tered by that circle—each one seemed to think it a 
duty to give himself up to frivolity and nonsense. 
Conversation should improve, strengthen, and 
refine the mind. It should awaken within it the 
consciousness of its affinity with what is pure and 
noble—arouse thought and feeling—to gather up 
from the wide realm of life and nature the very 
essence of what every human bosom pines for, when 
it aspires to a higher state of existence, and feels 
the insufficiency of this. It is this principle which 
will scatter over the path of life flowers of unfad- 


| ing loveliness, and pour light and enjoyment upon 
. 




















‘to the quietness of decay. Kate drew her own low 
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all our intercourse, and inspire the mind and heart 
with a love of the good and the frue, and awaken 
associations which are sublime, beautiful, tender, 
and refined. Who is not capable of this in some 
degree, and more capable in proportion as she cul- 
tivates her powers and cherishes the noblest facul- 
ties of her soul? In short, conversation without 
that discriminating, versatile, and most valuable 
quality, called tact, which Mrs. Ellis so fancifully 
describes as the “nerve of human society,” is but 
patter and prosing monotony—has nothing but bar- 
renness around it and within it. Mutual deference, 
we all agree, is the life of refined conversation; nor 
is this confined to mere graciousness of manner, 
though courtesy is, indeed, very beautiful. The 
essential requisite is an amenity of spirit; this de- 
mands freedom, confidence, and a mutual blending 
of soul with soul. One should not indulge their 
own individual fancies, by each mounting the 
hobby he likes best, and trying to compel others to 
ride with him: this is an absurdity. One essential 
part of good manners, and a proof of good taste, is 
to keep back from notice such particular prefer- 
ences, and so discipline our feelings, that we de- 
rive most enjoyment from what is pleasing to all. 
The love of truth is the stimulus to all ennobling 
conversation. Without this, it is without grace, 
and its fruit without value—without this, the fount- 
ain of enjoyment loses its sweetness; its waters 
become impure and poisonous, affording a very un- 
certain aliment to the soul. 

Rap, rap, rap. “A visitor; well, we are just in 
the right mood to receive one. Ah, Granny Cha- 
pin, how do you do? we are right glad to see you!” 

“Then we are all glad; for you must know I 
wanted to see you, to come out this stormy night.” 

“Grandma,” says Kate, “shall I relieve you of 
your drapery of ermine?” 

“You mean shake off the snow, child. Your 
new-fangled nonsense, don’t talk it tome. So much 
of it now days.” 

Kate drew up the arm-chair by the fire, and 
Granny Chapin seated herself and drew out her 
knitting, and slowly busied her fingers with the 
needles. The monotony of knitting seems suited 


chair by her side and says, ‘‘ Come, grandma, please 
tell a story, an Indian story, will you?” 

Like most old people, Granny Chapin talked 
always of the past and the friends of her youth— 
of the pleasures and privations of her life in the 
wilderness. The old lady related the history in | 
full, with suitable comment, to which all listened 
with the utmost kindness and apparent interest, 
notwithstanding we had heard the same story and 
the same conclusions from the same lips, at least 
fifty times before. But when is ever a story weari- | 
some to benevolent ears, if coming from the lips of | 
a child in the budding of existence, or from the | 
child of fourscore, upon whom has ‘fallen the sear 
and the yellow leaf of life? But it is late, and I 
will not give you Granny Chapin’s story to-night. 








EYES. 
BY MRS. H. C, GARDNER. 


Some eyes 

Are beautiful, when sparkling 
With the light of joyous feeling— 
When merriment or sadness 
Their changes are revealing; 
But if the eye is flashing, 
Like the angry lightning’s gleaming, 
And the hidden fire of passion 
From its glowing depth is streaming, 
Ah! how soon its magic glances 
Seem unto our frightened fancies, 
Like the serpent that entrances 

The gaze of mortal men; 
And like that serpent’s glances 

Is their boasted beauty then !. 


Some eyes 
Are lovely, when expressive 
Of tranquil, happy feeling, 
Or when the tears of pity 
O’er their azure orbs are stealing; 
They’re like their sister violet, 
Their beauty half-concealing— 
Love peepeth from the drooping lids, 
Then timidly retiring 
From look or word admiring, 
All farther scrutiny forbids. 


Some eyes 
_ Are brimming w:th good-nature, 
Smiling sweet on every creature; 
There are bright and happy fancies 
Beaming in their careless glances, 
And illumining each feature; 
Eyes that smile but can not frown, 
Tell-tale eyes of hazel brown— 
Mildly the homely gray eye beameth, 
Dull and somber though it seemeth, 
Dull, yet oft its language teemeth 
With poetic vision 
Of a scene elysian. 
All eyes 
Are beautiful at times, for all 
Have power to charm and bless; 
Tis the expression of the eye 
That makes its loveliness. 





A GOLDEN SENTIMENT. 
Tuere are two angels that attend unseen 
Each one of us, and in great books record 
Our good and evil deeds. He who writes down 
The good ones, after every action, closes 
His volume and ascends with it to God; 
The other keeps his dreadful day-book open 
Till sunset, that we may repent; which doing, 
The record of the action fades away, 
And leaves a line of white across the page. 
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EDITOR’S REPOSITORY. 





Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Repartee, and Anecdote. 


Tue Move Lapy.—The model lady puts her chil- 
dren out to nurse, and tends lap-dogs; lies in bed till 
noon, wears paper-soled shoes, and pinches her waist; 
gives the piano fits, and forgets to pay her milliner; 
cuts her poor relations, and goes to Church when she 
has a new bonnet; turns the cold shoulder to her 
husband, and flirts with his “friend;” never saw a 
thimble; don’t know a darning-needle from a crow- 
bar; wonders where puddings grow; eats ham and 
eggs in private, and dines off a pigeon’s leg in pub- 
lic; runs mad after ‘the last new fashions; doats on 
Byron; adores any fool who grins behind a mus- 
tache; and when asked the age of her youngest child, 
replies, ‘Don’t know, indeed; ask Betty!”— Olive 
Branch. 

Fairy Quarrets.—Most of the family quarrels 
that I have seen in life spring out of jealousy and 
envy. Jack and Tom, born of the same family and 
to the same fortune, live very cordially together, not 
till Jack is ruined, when Tom deserts him, but till 
Tom makes a sudden rise in prosperity, which Jack 
can’t forgive. Ten times to one, ‘tis the unprosper- 
ous man that is angry, not the other who is in fault. 
Tis Mrs. Jack, who can only affcrd a chair, that 
sickens at Mrs. Tom’s new coach-and-six, cries out 
against her sister’s airs, and sets her husband against 
his brother. °*Tis Jack who sees his brother shaking 
hands with a lord—with whom Jack would like to 
exchange snuff-boxes himself—that goes home and 
tells his wife how poor Tom is spoiled, he fears, and 
no better than a sneak, a parasite, and beggar on 
horseback. . . . . As, according to the famous 
maxim of M. de Rochefoucault, “ In our friends’ mis- 
fortunes there’s something secretly pleasant to us;” 
so, on the other hand, their good-fortune is disagree- 
able. If ’tis hard for a man to bear his own good- 
luck, ’tis harder still for his friends to bear it for 
him; and but few of them ordinarily can stand that 
trial: whereas one of the “ precious uses” of advers- 
ity is, that it is a great reconciler; that it brings 
back averted kindness, disarms animosity, and causes 
yesterday’s enemy to fling his hatred aside, and hold 
out a hand to the fallen friend of old days. There’s 
pity and love, as well as envy, in the same heart and 
toward the same person. The rivalry stops when 
the competitor tumbles; and, as I view it, we should 
look at these agreeable and disagrecable qualities of 
our humanity humbly alike. They are consequent 
and natural, and our kindness and meanness both 
manly.—Zsmond. 


Tne Orrra.—The following hit at the opera and 
at opera-goers is capital. This Mr. Slow is a perfect 
daguerreotype of some we know who have been 
“ eddicated” in. this line. The editor of the Carpet- 
Bag met his friend Slow at the opera the other even- 
ing. Leaning over the back of his seat, the editor 
remarked that he had an impression that Mr. Slow 





didn’t like opera music. “I never did,” said he, 
“ till lately; but I’ve been eddicating for it. It can 
be done. Talk about natur’s having all to do with it! 
that’s all humbug. Natur don’t have any more to do 
with it than she does with learnin us to eat tomatoes, 
nor sardines, nor olives; but by eddication we come 
to like ’em. That’s jest the way with opery music. 
The first time you don’t like it; then you get another 
taste, and it’s better; then you go a little further, and 
it’s first rate. There’s nothing like eddication. Na- 
tur is well enough in her place; but eddication does 
the job.” Mr. Slow looked grave as he uttered this 
oracular wisdom, and his auditors admired. 

A Bacuetor’s Opinion or Mopern Giris.—In a 
remote corner of a Scotch paper was hidden the an- 
nexed libelous and atrocious lines: 

« Ever ranging, constantly changing, 
Sometimes teasing, sometimes pleasing, 
Sometimes hoaxing, sometimes coaxing, 
No expressing how much dressing, 
Little knowing, little sewing, 

Little walking, greatly talking, 
Mischief making, promise breaking, 
Novel reading, dainty feeding, 

Idle dreaming, sudden screaming, 
Lap-dog doating, Byron quoting, 
Piano playing, gems displaying, 

Body bracing, tightly lacing, 

Over sleeping, often weeping, 

Dandy loving, white kid gloving, 
Thin shoe wearing, health despairing, 
Daily fretting, sickness getting, 

Ever sighing, almost dying, 

What blessed wives to cheer men’s lives!” 

A Reckxess Sarcasm.—The Prinze of Verona once 
asked Dante how he could account for the fact, that 
in the household of princes the court fool was in 
greater favor than the philosopher. ‘“ Similarity of 
mind,” said the reckless poet, ‘is all over the world 
the source of friendship.” 

Straw Bonnets.—In 1617, when straw bonnets 
first became general, it was common to trim them 
with artificial wheat or barley in ears. This custom 
gave rise to the following jeua d’esprit: 

** Who now of threatening famine dare complain, 
When every female forehead teems with grain! 
See how the wheat-sheaves nod amid the plumes; 
Our barns are now transferred to drawing-rooms; 
And husbands who indulge in active lives, 

To fill their granaries, may thrash their wives.” 

WELLINGTON AND THE Lunatic.—Some years since 
the Duke was sitting at his library table, when the 
door was opened, and, without any announcement, 
in stalked a figure of singularly ill-omen. ‘ Who’re 
you?” asked the Duke, in his short, dry manner, 
looking up, without the least change of countenance, 
upon the intruder. “I am Apollyon.” ‘ What 
want?” “Tam sent to kill you.” ‘ Kili me-—very 
odd.” ‘Tam Apollyon, and I must put you to death.” 

















‘““*Bliged to do it to-day?” “Iam not told the day 
or the hour, but I must do my mission.” ‘ Very in- 
convenient—very busy—great many letters to write— 
egll again, and write me word—I’ll be ready for you.” 
And the Duke went on with his correspondence. 
The maniac, appalled probably by the stern, unmov- 
able old man, backed out of the room, and in half an 
hour was safe in Bedlam. 


Wuy MarriaGE 1s orTEN Unnarpy.—The reason 
why so few marriages are happy, is because young 
ladies spend their time in making nets, not in making 
cages.— Swift. : 

Avmanacs.—In the last century, when a country- 
man had walked to the nearest town, thirty miles 
distant, for the express purpose of seeing an almanac, 
the first that had been heard of in those parts, his in- 
quiring neighbors crowded around the man on his re- 
turn. ‘ Well, well,” said he, ‘‘ I know not! it maffles 
and talks. But all I could make out is, thai Collop 
Monday falls on a Tuesday next year.”— The Doctor. 


Cnartes Lams.—The regular routine of clerkly 
business illy suited the literary tastes and the way- 
ward habits of this brilliant essayist. Once, at the 
India House, where a clerkship had been obtained for 
him, one of the superintendents said to him, “ I have 
remarked, Mr. Lamb, that you come very /ate in the 
morning.” ‘ Yes, sir,” replied the wit; “but I go 
away early in the afternoon.” The oddness of the 
excuse overcame the sternness of the reprover, and 
he turned away with a smile. 


Tue Duke or Hamitton’s Heap.—‘It was nae 
great head in itsell,” said the old Scotchwoman, as 
the head of the Duke of Hamilton rolled from the 
block, ‘‘ but it was sair loss to him.” 

A Keen Retort.—The celebrated Dr. Busby, whose 
Paradigms have done so much to facilitate a correct 
knowledge of Latin verse, was considerably under 
the common size. Being one day accosted in a 
coffee-room, by an Irish baronet of colossal stature, 
* “ May I pass to my seat, O giant?” the Doctor look- 
ing up, and politely making way, said, ‘‘ Yes, O 
pigmy!” ‘O, sir,” said the baronet, “‘my expres- 
sion referred to the size of your intellect.” ‘ And 
my expression,” said the Doctor, making a low bow, 
‘“‘ referred to the size of yours.” 

Dr. Jonnson’s Grurr Retrort.—On one octasion, 
one of the auditors of the Doctor shook his head, 
and said he could not see the force and application of 
one of his remarks; he was instantly crushed by the 
gruff retort, “‘ It is my business, sir, to give you argu- 
ments, not to give you brains.” 

TuRTULLIAN’s Parippic AGAINST SHAVING OFF THE 
Bearv.—For the benefit of the whiskered gentry of 
the present day we quote the following philippic: 
“The practice of shaving the beard is a lie against 
our own faces, and an impious attempt to improve 
the works of the Creator.”— Gibbon’s Decline. 

MirasEau.—After surveying his features in a glass, 
Mirabeau said of himself, ‘I look like a tiger who 
has had the small-pox.” 

Court Movrninc.—When the Court of France 
went into deep mourning, it was thought necessary 
at one time to leave off card-playing; but M. de 
Maurepas restored the amusement, and produced the 
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greatest relief by saying, “Piquet is mourning.” 
Piquet was accordingly played night after night with 
all due gravity. 

Tue Spurious Speecu.—George II being informed 
that an impudent printer was to be punished for hav- 
ing published a spurious King’s Speech, replied: “ I 
hope the man’s punishment vill be of the mildest 
sort; because I have read both, and, as far as I un- 
derstand either of them, I like the spurious speech 
better than my own.”—Lord Waldgrave’s Memoirs. 


Tue Porish Ritrvat.—Sydney Smith’s definition 
of the Popish Ritual: ‘“‘ Posture and imposture, flec- 
tions and genuflections, bowing to the right, cour- 
tesying to the left, and an immense amount of man- 
millinery.” 

Curran AnD Roacu.—Curran being angry in de- 
bate, one day, put his hand on his heart, saying, ‘‘ I 
am the trusty guardian of my own honor.” To which 
Sir Boyle Roach promptly replied, “‘ I congratulate 
my honorable friend on the snug sinecure to which he 
has appointed himself.” 


Horne Tooke anp Witkes.—Horne Tooke hav- 
ing challenged Wilkes, then sheriff of London and 
Middlesex, received the following reply: “Sir, I do 
not think it my business to cut the throat of every 
desperado that may be tired of his life; but as I am 
at present high-sheriff of the city of London, it may 
happen that I shall shortly have an opportunity of 
attending you in my official capacity, in which case I 
will angwer for it, that you shall have no ground to 
complain of my endeavors to serve you.” 


Ur or Down.—If a man is not rising upward to 
be an angel, depend upon it, he is sinking downward 
to be a devil. He can not stop at the beast. The 
most savage of men are not beasts; they are worse— 
a great deal worse.— Coleridge's Table Talk. 


Satire Anp Satrrists.—Satirical writers and speak- 
ers are not half so clever as they think themselves, 
nor as they are thought to be. They do winnow the 
corn, ’tis true, but ’tis to feed upon the chaff. Iam 
sorry to add, that they who are always speaking ill 
of others are also very apt to be doing ill to them. 
It requires some talent and some generosity to find 
out talent and generosity in others, though nothing 
but self-conceit and malice are needed to discover or 
to imagine faults. It is much easier for an ill-natured 
man than for a good-natured man to be smart and 
witty.—Sharp. 

EpvucatTion at Botany Bay.—Sydney Smith, in 
enforcing the necessity of educating the children of 
the convicts at Botany Bay, humorously remarks, 
‘‘Nothing but the earliest attention to the habits of 
ehildren can restrain the erratic finger from the con- 
tiguous scrip, or prevent the hereditary tendency to 
larcenous abstraction.” 


Action Essent1at To Happrvess.—Indolence is a 
delightful but distressing state; we must be doing 
something to be happy. Action is no less necessary 
than thought to the instinctive tendencies of the 
human frame.— Hazlitt. 

Setwyn anp Fox.—When Fox was boasting of 
having prevailed on the French Court to give up 
the gum trade, Selwyn said, ‘‘As you have per- 
mitted the French to draw your teeth, they would 
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be fools, indeed, to quarrel with you about your 
gums.” 

A Cause ror WonveEr.—It is said of the Marquis 
of Townsend, that when young and engaged in bat- 
tle, he saw a drummer at his side killed by a cannon- 
ball, which scattered his brains in every direction. 
His eyes were at once fixed on the ghastly object, 
which seemed to engross his thoughts. A superior 
officer observing him, supposed he was intimidated 
at the sight, and addressed him in a manner to cheer 
his spirits. ‘‘O,” said the young Marquis, “I am not 
frightened—I am puzzled to make out how any man 
with such a quantity of brains ever came to be here!” 

Hoaxine Learnep Bopies.—The broadest and most 
laughable attempt of this kind we ever heard of is 
related of the venerable Judge Breckenridge, the 
elder. The Judge, it seems, had a mortal antipathy 
to philosophical societies, which was the more re- 
markable from his being a scientific and well-read 
man. But he at length explained the mystery, by 
stating that he had been rejected by the American 
Philosophical Society, of which he was a candidate 
for membership, in revenge for a democratic vote he 
had given in the Legislature of Pennsylvania, against 
what was termed the “province money.” And he 
resolved to be revenged in return. He not only 
wrote his satirical work, called Modern Chivalry, but 
he palmed off upon that body some most ridicu- 
lous deceptions. Among other things, he took his 
grandmother’s fan, and having ingeniously twisted, 
gummed, and painted, and prepared it, sent it to the 








Society as a wing of a bat. Matthew Carey says, 
“Tt was received with due solemnity, and a vote of 
thanks was passed to the donor. A debate arose as 
to the species of bat to which it belonged—and a 
committee of seven was appointed to ascertain whether 
it was the wing of a Madagascar or Canada bat. The 
committee sat three weeks, and, after consulting Buf- 
fon’s Natural History and Goldsmith’s Animated Na- 
ture, they reported that it must have belonged to a 
Madagascar bat. It was pronounced the greatest 
curiosity in the Museum, except a large sheet of 
brown paper, which he hung in the chimney and 
disguised with soot and dirt, and palmed upon the 
Society as part of a Brahmin’s shirt!” 


Hoop on tHE WarTeERr-curE.—The late Thomas 
Hood, in closing a review of Claridge on Hydro- 
pathy, says: “It was our intention to have quoted 
a case of fever which was got under in the way Mr. 
Braidwood would have quenched an inflammation in 
a house. But our limits forbid. In the mean time 
it has bee our good fortune, since reading Claridge, 
to see a sick drake avail himself of the water-cure, 
at the dispensary in St. James’s Park. First, in 
waddling in, he took a Fass-bad, then he took a 
Sitz-bad, and then, turning his curly tail up into 
the air, he took a Kopf-bad. Lastly, he rose nearly 
upright on his latter end, and made such a tri- 
umphant flapping with his wings that we almost 
expected he was going to shout, ‘ Preisnitz forever!’ 
But no such thing. He only cried, ‘Quack, quack, 
quack.’ ” 





Atems, Riterary, Scientific, and Religious, 


Cusan Cigars AnD Manners.—Col. Fuller, in one 
of his letters to the Mirror, thus speaks of the man- 
ufacture of cigars, and at the same time gives a touch 
at Cuban manners: 

“The number of cigars manufactured in Cuba baf- 
fles statistics. It would require the figurative pen of 
the editor of ‘Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine’ to find 
the bottom line of such ‘high numbers.’ Cabarga 
makes 8,000,000 of cigars a year, taking great pains 
in finishing them. There are other establishments 
rolling out from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000. And, not- 
withstanding a full tobacco crop this year, cigars have 
risen in price, within the last three weeks, from three 
to five dollars a thousand. The cigars are made in 
the city, chiefly by men and boys, and there is a good 
deal of art in the manipulation of a good cigar. 
Much depends on laying the grain of the leaf the 
right way. 

“There is a cheaper kind of cigars, although equal 
in quality, made by women in the country, who roll 
them on their naked knees, which some rank old 
smokers prefer to any other. Almost every body 
smokes in Cuba, except ladies of the premiere qualite, 
who never indulge in the habit publicly. But the 
streets, and houses, and railcars are full of smokers; 
and even the little four-year old darkies will watch 
a group of smokers, to pick up and puff the ‘old 
sogers’ thrown at their feet. In excepting the best- 








bred Cuban ladies from the universal habit, I am 
sorry to remark that many of them are guilty of im- 
propricties still mgre disgusting. I have more than 
once sat gazing at some fair and faultless senorita, 
whose long, languid eyelashes vailed the latent fire 
of the largest and blackest pair of eyes, when sud- 
denly she has dispelled the enchantment, and, as Mrs, 
Partington says, made my ‘gorge rise’ by spitting on 
the floor! They are also in the habit of eating rice 
and green peas with knives!” 2 

Tue ScripTures IN THE Irish Lanevace, says the 
Englishwoman’s Magazine, have been, and are, the 
grand means of enabling the devoted Christian teach- 
ers who labor there, ‘‘to preach deliverance to the 


captives, and the recovering of sight to the blind.” ° 


Numbers in that, till lately, benighted region have 
cast off, and are daily casting off, the yoke of Rome; 
and, in the midst of want, and oppression, and per- 
secution, are holding fast their Scriptural faith, and 
adorning it by a consistent course of Christian con- 
duct. The truth of the statements promulgated to 
this effect, does not rest merely upon the representa- 
tions of the zealous agents in the remarkable scenes 
described, but is admitted and deplored by the Rom- 
ish authorities themselves; and, among others, with 
sufficient distinctness by Dr. M’Hale, whoin a recently 
published “ pastoral,” thus alludes to the “ wolves” 
who have of late made havoc among the Romish 
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flocks in “the remote parishes of Connemara.” ‘Is 
it meant, then,” he writes, “ to relax the exertions by 
which the wolves have been kept aloof in a great 
portion of the diocese? . . . On the contrary, ¢¢ 





is meant to extend and strengthen our defenses; and if 


there be a spot more naked and exposed to aggres- 
sion than another, there to concentrate and array 
those spiritual forces by which the utter discomfiture 
of the seducers of the people may be secured.” 


Partey’s Casrnet Lisrary.—We observe that 
this popular and really valuable series is published 
in twefity volumes, with five hundred illustrations, 
by George C. Rand, Esq., the enterprising publisher 
of Zion’s Herald. ‘“ Parley” has become a “ household 
word” for the nation, and in it that of 8. G. Goodrich 
is almost lost. No author has succeeded better in an 
attempt to make “ wseful subjects attractive.” This 
series furnishes an admirable antidote to the “ yellow- 
covered literature” which floods the country. We 
bespeak for our estimable brother Rand the favor of 
the public in this enterprise. 

Rexieiovs Statistics or CottecEes.—The follow- 
ing table exhibits the number of students in several 
of the eastern colleges, and also the number of pro- 
fessors, and the number preparing for the ministry: 

Students. Professors. Ministers. 

Bowdela College..cccccocccelReccccccdce Blecccccccce 

ee Gc cece cces, Bi ctsccccse Bccsesccss B 
University of Vermont.......123..ccccccce Becsccccces 25 
Middlebury College... ....... GO. .csccccee Weoeeseeceee 10 
Willams Callegt.ccccecc cc BF. cccccecce MBs cccccesee Ti 
Rembaret Cabege. «ccc vccce cM cccccconce lB ccccccces T 
Harvard University... ...0+++031Q9.ccecesees BOsccccseces 

Brown University........+++ QAB.cccccccee BD.ccccccece BO 
Valo College... ccccccccccccec4£ Be ccccccccedBeccccccece 70 
ree Tet ccccscs Mi cccccccse Wecaccccnse 
Union College cccccccccn ccesSbccccccccss Decccenccee 
Madison University. ..... 2.206. ..c000eee154.eceeeeeee139 
Batgnss Greg ivccccccoccces Whccccecees DBececcccsee BW 


Total. ..0ccccccceeccccds41O. ccccc cece D7 eccccccce cdl 
In these colleges there have been sixty-nine hope- 
ful conversions during the past year. 


MernopismM In THE Wortp.—The following table 


comprises the latest and most authentic information | 


concerning the condition of Methodism in the world. 
The first column represents, as near as may be, the 
number of years each Church has existed: 


. Yrs. Tr. Pr.L. Pr. Mem. 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection, (Eng., etc.)...... 110...1,775..12,000....421,035 
Methodist Episcopal Church, (U. S., ete.).....++s0+0 717...4,396.. 5,719....723,664 





Methodist Episcopal Church South, (U. S., ete.)..  &...1,700.. 3,955....514,601 
Primitive Methodist Church, (Eng., etc.)............ 33... 560.. 9,350....109,984 
Methodist Protestant Church, (U. S., ete.).. 

















+ Wesleyan Methodist Church in Canada.... 205. . 27,585 
Wesleyan Methodists, (U. S., etc.)....0..+0 96. wove 22,416 
United Brethren in Christ, or Ger. Meth., (U.S. 254. esse 67,000 
New Connection Methodists, (Eng., etc. )..........+. 57... 93.. 882.... 21,309 | 
Bethel Methodist Episcopal Church—Col.,(U.S.). 20... 124.. 444.... 22,000 
Zion Methodist Episcopal Church—Col., (U.S.)... 18... 69.. ewe 4,746 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada..........00-.0 18... 130.. 105... 8,822 
Various other Methodists. «. 200.. sone 25,000 

inc ccccecececsccevcvecesssossszeqecs 10,409. .33,202 . 2,036,162 


Cuurcn Music ry Vienna.—At Vienna, musical 
masses are every Sunday performed with orchestral 
accompaniments. The mass is preceded by a sermon, 


during which the performers are engaged in tuning | 


their instruments; but should they not stand in need 
of this operation, the m ‘sicians amuse themselves 
by preluding on them in order to satisfy any doubts 











that may have arisen in their minds as to whether su 
they might not have been during the night deprived to 
of the power of sending forth sounds. The longer liv 
the sermon the more noisy the process of tuning, and 
during mass their attention to the ceremony is on a ha 
par with that they bestowed on the foregoing dis- ey 
course. And those worthy scions of art have no sooner . pa 
concluded their operations in one church, than they ge 
rush off to perform the same duties in another. pr 
ConpITIONS oF CoMMUNION WITH EmeErson.—A of 
southern contributor eulogizing Emerson in the New D 
York Times says: “If you wish to secure an audi- ” 
ence-privilege, you must lay aside all your inherited 
notions—all your infantile catechisms—your Watts’s LI 
songs—your Westminster and Saybrook Confessions— co 
your Scotch Covenant, Thirty-nine Articles, Nicene fu 
creed—Quaker hat and Puritan face—Methodist amens to 
and Bunyan dreams. Achieving this victory over au 
yourself, you will come ifto substantial relations with in 
Emerson; and as you will be required to submit to al 
no creed, accept no faith, and pledge yourself by no sa 
sacrament, you can appropriate as much as you like, ra 
and reject whatever is unworthy or unpalatable.” tl 
Rather expensive, we think. e 
Horr ror France.—Methodism seems to be mak- 
ing headway in France in spite of the many obsta- 1 
cles it has to encounter. In the French Wesleyan bes 
conference there are nineteen traveling preachers, i 
thirty-four local preachers, five catechists or evan- 
gelists, eight hundred and seventy-three Church br 
members, and fifteen hundred and eighty-two scholars tr 
in the schools receiving religious instruction. Rev. 
Charles Cook, the President of the conference, re- le 
ceived the degree of D. D. from the Wesleyan Uni- li 
versity a few years since, and has for some time been d 
the Paris correspondent of the Christian Advocate 
and Journal. He has been laboring in France asa t 
missionary for more than thirty-five years, and is just e 
| now beginning to realize the fruit of his long and P 
laborious toil. ‘ 
Litnocrapuic Likeness or Rey. W. H. Rarer.— 
Mr. George Van Name, a young and promising art- t 
| ist in this city, has prepared a lithographic likeness i; 
| of the Rev. W. H. Raper. It is pronounced an ex- ¢ 
| cellent likeness, and is handsomely executed. It + 
| will, no doubt, be welcomed by thousands who have 
been blessed through his ministry, and by hundreds of ‘ 
| others who know him only as one of the noblest of 
the noble host comprising the ‘* Methodistic Company 
: : hb 
| of the Western Hemisphere.” : 
| Aszott on Naporgon.—J. 8. C. Abbott, in his | t 
| laudatory history of Napoleon Bonaparte, says, “ It t 
| was written in the book of divine decrees that Na- | t 
| poleon must rise and fall. Human energy and wis- P 
| dom could not have averted his final discomfiture. 1 
| Had Napoleon reigned the sovereign of the nobles, P 
| not of the people; the defender of privilege, not the 1 
| advocate of equality, he might, perhaps, have dis- { 
| armed the hostility of despots.” Has Mr. Abbott 
had the reading of “the book of divine decrees?” 
Napoleon, the “‘defender of privilege,” “the advo- 
cate of equality!” Shame on the American thatcan so ( 
pervert history and so adulate despotism! We regret 
| that so graphic and readable a series of Napoleonics, 
as those now appearing in Harper, are marred by 



































such fulsome adulation, and such constant straining 
to justify one of “the greatest robbers that ever 
lived.” 

Mr. RossitTEr’s JEREM1Au.—Mr. Rossiter, we learn, 
has painted a large picture representing Jeremiah 
“rehearsing a lamentation.” We have not seen this 
painting; but the artist is said to have “ grouped to- 
gether all the personages who might be imagined 
present by the river of Babylon, when the children 
of Israel sat down and wept over their captivity.” 
Did Jeremiah ever “rehearse lamentations” by the 
river of Babylon? Was he ever in Babylon? 

Tue Great Soutuern Secession, sy Dr. Er- 
LioTT.—This long-expected history is now nearly 
completed, and will soon be published. It is a very 
full and elaborate work, and will be a monument 
to the patient research and laborious diligence of its 
author. The opinions of the‘author upon some points 
in the controversy will not probably be indorsed by 
all—such a thing could not be expected; but we are 
satisfied that all must concede to his historical accu- 
racy, and to the fidelity with which he has executed 
the delicate task committed to him by the General 
conference of 1848. 

Booxs PusiisneD IN France.—During the year 
1852 there were published in France 8,261 original 
works—4,321 of which were published in Paris, 3,925 
in the provinces, and 15 in Algeria. 

TuERMAscorpE.—An instrument has been invented 
by Dr. Spurgin, of London, to measure the tempera- 
ture in the human body. 


Tue ALEXANDRIAN Lisrary.—Some ruins have 
lately been discovered in Alexandria, which are be- 
lieved to be the relics of the celebrated ‘“ Alexan- 
drian Library.” 

Tue Great Comet.—Mr. Hind, the celebrated as- 
tronomer, has published his calculation upon the 
expected Great Comet. It is expected to reach its 
perihelion, unless perturbing causes retard or accel- 
erate its motions, August 2, 1858. 


SErBotp’s Work on Japan.—This is said to be 
the most authentic and complete work ever pub- 
lished concerning Japan. Its author, an eminent 
German savan, resided a long time in that terra 
incognita. . 

Tue STAGE AND THE Putrit in Papat Evrore.— 
A European correspondent says, “The prejudice 
against the stage, as a profession, is unaccounta- 
ble, unless it be for the reason that the pulpit and 
rostrum have so many comedians in Europe, that 
they are jealous of the regular drama, and degrade 
their rivals for public applause. For surely it is as 
thorough a game of personal show-off, of gold, gimp, 
silk and purple, of star and stock actors, of knee- 
bendings, hand-liftings, incense, grease, powder, puff, 
strut, sword-exercise, hired singing, melodramatic 
bosh, and concatenated swindle-gag in the one as 
the other.” 


Boox-Maxkine in THE Unitep Srates.—During 
the year 1852 nine hundred and fifty-three works 
were issued by the publishers in the United States. 
Of these, twenty-five were translations, two hundred 
and forty-nine were reprints of English publications, 
and six hundred and seventy-nine were original works. 
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Five hundred and seven were published in New 
York, where sixty-nine houses are engaged more or 
less in the publishing business. In Boston there are 
twenty-seven—in Philadelphia twenty-six. 

Harvarp University, through its Board of Over- 
seers, has uttered its judgment against the scheme 
of “elective studies” which some educators have 
been endeavoring to introduce into the college system. 
This report of the Overseers says, that “‘ the experi- 
ments already made seem to prove the inexpediency 
of nfaking any more considerable part of the aca- 
demic course elective, as also the inexpediency of 
attempting a great enlargement of the number of the 
regular studies.” We are glad to see this expression, 
and we hope it will meet with a response from all 
the leading colleges of the land, and that a scheme 
whose inevitable tendency will be to degrade the 
standard and seriously impair the whole system of 
collegiate education, will receive an early and lasting 
quietus. 

Arrican CoLonizaTIon, under the auspices of the 
several societies, goes on bravely. During the past 
year seven vessels have been sent out, landing upon 
the shores of Africa six hundred and sixty-six emi- 
grants. Of these, four hundred and three were born 
free, thirty-eight purchased their freedom, and two 
hundred and twenty-five were freed by their owners. 


SoutnEerN Metnopist Periopicats.—The Nash- 
ville Christian Advocate, after speaking of three of 
their periodicals—namely, The Methodist Expositor; 
The Methodist Monthly, and the Southern Methodist 
Pulpit—administers some sound and wholesome ad- 
vice about the multiplication of perjodicals, and 
closes by saying, ‘‘ We now venture the prediction, 
that a large proportion of the profits of the Southern 
Book Concern, for the four years transpiring from 
1850 to 1854, will be exhausted in paying the ex- 
penses incurred in those sad experiments which have 
already been made.” 


Mernopism in Inp1ana.—We presume that Meth- 
odism has a stronger position, compared with the 
population, in the state of Indiana than in any other 
state in the Union. The following are the Church 
statistics for the state: 

North-Western Indiana conference. ....+-essseees eevee 32,932 
North Indiana conference... .....sessessseeeeees eccccces 16,590 
South-Eastern Indiana conference... ....+.+e+eeceeeeeee 19,367 
Indiana conference. .....cecseccccscccecccecccseccsss sould 


Total Church members in Indiana........0-0+000+++74,105 


Senator Wuitcoms’s Lisrary.—This valuable li- 
brary, of some 4,500 volumes, goes to the Indiana 
Asbury University. It is a valuable acquisition. 
Would that more of our literary men and wealthy 
men might remember our literary institutions in de- 
vising their worldly goods! 

Astor Lisrary.—The Astor Library building is 
located in Lafayette Place, New York city. It isa 
solid, magnificent structure, erected at an expense of 
about $70,000. About $100,000 have already been 
expended for books, and the library, with about $0,000 
volumes, will soon be opened to the public. The will 
of Mr. Astor provides for an outlay of $120,500 at the 
outset for books, and afterward the interest of $180,000 
to meet current expenses and increase the collection. 
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Lossine’s Freip-Book oF tHE Revotution.—This 
work, which has for a long time been issuing in num- 
bers, is now completed in two volumes. Its full 
title is, “ The Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions ‘qf the 
War of Independence,” and conveys only a true idea 
of what these two volumes contain. We have no 
superlatives applicable to the case that would exhibit 
an overdrawn picture of our estimate of the value 
of this great national household book. To collect its 
materials, Mr. Lossing traveled over eight thousand 
miles, and visited all the localities made memorable 
during the war of the Revolution. The illustrations 
with which the books abound, to the number of one 
thousand and ninety-five, were drawn upon the spot 
by Mr. Lossing himself, who seems to combine the 
qualities of both historian and artist. As wood- 
engravers, Lossing and Barratt stand in the first 
rank in the country, and these are among the most 
elegant and spirited engravings they have produced. 
The portraits of ancient men, the landscapes, the 
houses, forts, battle-fields, etc., that peep out from 
these pages give to them a lively and attractive ap- 
pearance. But rich as the work is in its illustration’, 
it is still richer in its historical treasures. Mr. Loss- 
ing has rescued from oblivion almost innumerable 
memorials of the “‘ times that tried men’s souls;” he 
has also identified localities that had almost passed 
recognition, and, by his faithful illustrations, placed 
them beyond the possibility of again ceasing to be 
recognized. Never was a work of moment under- 
taken by a more fitting hand, or more opportunely as to 
time. Some few of the “ ancient men” yet remained 
to aid in the identification of these localities, and 
also to furnish incidents not heretofore recorded in 
our country’s history. A few years more, and their 
knowledge would have been buried with themselves 
in the grave. But just at the critical moment, when 
it was about to disappear, Mr. Lossing has caught 
the fading beams of light, and daguerreotyped these 
scenes upon his country’s history. The following 
beautiful extract will exhibit the spirit with which 
this work was undertaken: 

“For years a strong desire was felt to embalm 
those precious things of one cherished household, 
that they might be preserved for the admiration of 
remote posterity. I knew that the genius of our 
people was the reverse of antiquarian reverence for 
the things of the past; but the glowing future, all 
sunlight and eminence, absorbed their thoughts and 
energies, and few looked back to the twilight and 
dim valleys of the past through which they had 
journeyed. I knew that the invisible fingers of de- 
cay, the plow of agriculture, and the behests of 
Mammon, unrestrained in their operations by the 
prevailing spirit of our people, would soon sweep 
away every tangible vestige of the Revolution, and 
that it was time the limner was abroad. I knew 
that, like stars at dawn which had beamed brightly 
through a long night, the old men were fast fading 





away, and that relics associated with their trials and 
triumphs would soon be covered up forever. Other 
men far more competent than myself to use the pen 
and pencil appeared indisposed to go out into the 
apparently shorn and unfruitful field upon which I 
looked with such covetous delight, except to pick up 
a grain here and there for special preservation. I 
knew that the vigorous reapers who had garnered 
the products of that broad field, must have let fall 
from their full hands many a precious ear loaded 
with choice grain, and I resolved to go out as a 
gleaner, carefully gathering up what had been left. 
Like the servants of Boaz, when Ruth followed the 
reapers, they seem to have let fall also some of the 
handfuls of purpose for me, that I might glean them; 
for I found a far greater abundance than hope had 
promised. I have gleaned in the field till even, and 
have beat out what I have gleaned, and here is my 
ephah of barley.” 

A most successful gleaner has Mr. Lossing been, 
and rich is the ‘““ephah” he has contributed to the 
granary of his country’s history. The typography 
and mechanical execution of the work is worthy of 
the world-renowned establishment from which it 
proceeds. If any one shall imagine that eight dol- 
lars is too high a price for this work, let him remem- 
ber that he is not only purchasing two large, splen- 
did volumes, replete with historical interest, but also 
eleven hundred engravings, illustrating the prominent 
characters and scenes in his country’s history, and 
then let him complain, if hecan. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Large 8vo. Two volumes. Pp. 576 
and 981. Forsale by H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 


A Vorce To THE Young, is the title of a series of 
lectures by Rev. Wm. W. Patton. The multiplica- 
tion of books addressed to the young—especially to 
young men—and the ready reception they meet from 
the public, are among the encouraging signs of the 
present time. The topics in this work are well se- 
lected and clearly discussed. Throughout is breathed 
the earnest desire of the Christian pastor for the 
safety and the improvement of the young of his 
flock. The work has reached its second edition, and 
is really worthy a wide circulation. It will do good 
wherever it goes. Auburn, N. Y.: Derby & Miller. 
12mo. 213 pp. 60 cents. 


Tue Lives or Bisnors WHatcoatT, M’KENDREE, AND 
Greorce. By Rev. Benjamin St. James Fry.—It has 
long been a matter of regret that so scanty materials 
for a memoir of Bishop Whatcoat existed. All the 
materials that could be gleaned, and many more than 
we supposed could be found, have been carefully 
gathered in this book. The biography of M’Kendree, 
and also that of Bishop George, is quite full. The 
work is a successful effort to rescue from oblivion 
many of the events in the lives of those holy men 
who are identified with the struggles of early Meth- 
odism. We give this volume our hearty commenda- 
tion. New York: Carlton & Phillips. 1$mo. 450 
pp. 45cents. Cincinnati: Swormstedt & Poe. 
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Rome: 11s Epirices anp 1Ts PeorLe.—This book 
contains a graphic, well-written account of the Rise, 
Progress, and Decne of the ‘“ Eternal City”—the 
Domestic and Social Condition of the Ancient Ro- 
mans—their Arts, Literature, Oratory, and Moral 
Condition—the Pantheon, the Colosseum, the Baths, 
St. Peter’s, the Vatican, the Catacombs, etc., ending 
with a dissertation upon the Ultimate Destiny of 
Rome, exhibiting those signs which assure us that the 
ery shall yet reverberate through heaven and earth, 
“Babylon the great is fallen! is fallen!” We are 
sorry to see the title-page of such a book, and from 
such an author, marred by the imprint ‘“ Revised,” 
which appears on the title-page of so many of the 
Sunday school publications. We remember, how- 
ever, that, without our knowledge or consent, we once 
appeared as the “‘ reviser” of a volume; but we ever 
regarded that as an offense against good taste, if not 
an act of positive injustice to the authors concerned. 
New York: Carlton & Phillips. Cincinnati: Sworm- 
stedt & Poe. 12mo. 272 pages. 10 cents. 


Lire anp MemoriAts oF Danie, WesstER.—That 
capital series of articles which appeared in the New 
York Daily Times upon the great American states- 
man, have been published by D. Appleton & Co., in 
two 12mo. volumes, of about three hundred pages 
each, and are now included in the “ Popular Li- 
brary” published by that house. These volumes are 
not a hasty, indiscriminate collection, thrown to- 
gether merely to profit by the public sympathy ex- 
cited by the sudden death of Webster; but they 
have been carefully prepared, and contain, unques- 
tionably, the fullest collection of data relating to 
his life and character. When we first saw these 
memorials, we wondered how they had been so well 
prepared in so short a time. 
solved by learning the fact, that they had been for 





But the mystery is | 


up Hudson’s Strait in 1836; Dease and Simpson’s dis- 
coveries; Dr. John Rae’s land expedition in 1846-7; 
Franklin’s last expedition in 1845-51; Ross’s voyage 
in the Enterprise and Investigator in 1848-9; that of 
Saunders in the North Star in 1849; together with an 
account of no less than six expeditions, including 
that of Henry Grinnell from the United States, that 
have been sent out in search of Sir John Franklin. 
This .outline will indicate the activity with which 
the exploration of the’ Arctic regions has been prose- 
cuted during the present century, and also the valu- 
able and interesting matter contained in this volume. 
We are glad the enterprising publishers have given 
this work to the American public, and especially 
that they have appended to their edition an excel- 
lent sketch of the American Expedition, in which 
respect the English edition was altogether at fault. 
Auburn, N. Y.: Derby & Miller. 12mo. 396 pages. 
$1.25. 

Tue CompLeTe Works or Samvet Taytor CoLz- 
RIDGE, edited by Professor Shedd, are forthcoming 
in seven octavo volumes, from the press of Harper 
& Brothers, New York. Volumes I and II have 
been received. The first contains “‘ Aids to Reflec- 
tion” and “‘Statesman’s Manual.” The second con- 
tains ‘‘ The Friend: a series of Essays to aid in the 
formation of fixed principles in Politics, Morals, 
and Religion.” It is too late in the day for the 
works of Coleridge to require notice as to matter, 
style, ete., for the information of the public. They 
have long since been assigned a permanent place 
among the classic productions in the English lan- 
guage. But the Harpers are entitled to the thanks 
of the American public for the splendid edition they 
are getting up. In the first volume we have an 
extended and well-written general introduction upon 
the spirit and tendency of the writings of Coleridge, 


some time in course of preparation, and by one, too, | from the pen of Professor Shedd; and also the com- 


who was upon intimate and confidential relations 
with the subject of them. We know of no book in 
which the life and character of Daniel Webster may 
be studied to better advantage. For sale by Moore, 
Anderson & Co., Cincinnati. 50 cents per volume. 


TuriLiine IncipENTs AND NARRATIVES FoR CuRis- 
TIAN PARENTS AND THEIR CumLpREN. By Rev. A. R. 
Belden.—This book contains fifty brief sketches, orig- 
inal and selected, embracing a wide range of topics— 
such as Christian Experience, Infidelity, Death-Bed 
Scenes, Intemperance, ete. It is a work well cal- 
culated to arrest the attention of the young. Auburn: 
Derby & Miller. 12mo. 379 pages. §1. 

Sm Joun Frankiin anp THE Arctic RreGion.— 
This volume contains a succinct account of the prog- 
ress of the discoveries in the Arctic regions during 
the present century, including the voyages of Captain 
Ross in 1818; of Buchan and Franklin in the same 
year to the coast of Spitzbergen; Franklin’s first 
land expedition in 1819-21; Parry’s first and second 
voyages in 1819-23; Clavering’s voyage to Spitz- 
bergen and Greenland in 1823; Lyon’s voyage in the 
Griper in 1824; Parry’s third voyage same year; 
Franklin’s second expedition in 1825-6; Buchey’s 


| 
| 





voyage in 1826-8; Parry’s fourth or Polar voyage | 
in 1827; Ross's second voyage in 1829-33; Captain | 


Back’s land journey in 1838-5, and also his voyage 


prehensive and eloquent essay of Dr. Marsh, which 
was prefixed to his edition of the ‘‘ Aids” some years 
since, and at that time attracted much attention. 
This must be the standard edition for the country. 
For sale by H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 


Tue Metnopist PreacuER, containing twenty- 
eight sermons, on doctrinal and practical subjects, by 
Bishop Hedding, Drs. Bangs, Fisk, Levings, Sand- 
ford, Durbin, Spicer, ete. These names of the au- 
thors are a sufficient guarantee of the excellence 
of its contents. If one sermon—that of Mr. Sunder- 
land—could have been omitted, and the editor had 
not fallen into the strange blunder of titling plain 
Bishop Hedding “ Right Rev. Father in God,” we 
should have pronounced the work “ perfect.” But 
this last thing will not do; really, brother Holmes, 
it will not. Auburn: Derby & Miller. 8vo. 892 
pages. $1. 

Tne Queens oF Scortanp. By Miss Strickland.— 
The third volume of this series has been received. 
It is devoted to Mary Queen of Scots. Few histor- 
ical women in any sphere excite deeper or more 
romantic interest. Her wonderful beauty, her su- 
perior genius, and her melancholy fate, all combine 
to touch the cords of sympathy. She was the Queen 
of Scotland in her own right, Queen of France by 


| marriage, and next heir to the throne of England, 



































and yet died upon the scaffold, a martyr to the per- 
sonal and political jealousy of Elizabeth. Here truly 
are all the elements of dramatic history; and if any 
thing more be wanted, it is found in the mysteries 
that envelop certain portions of her history and cer- 
tain questions that relate to her character. Miss 
Strickland defends her character from the aspersions 
cast upon it by Mignot and others in a spirited and 
able manner. The book is one that will be read with 
great interest. One volume more, we believe, com- 
pletes the series of the Queens of Scotland. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 336 pages. §1. 
For sale by H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 


Tue Successrut Mercnant: Sketches of the Life 
of Samuel Blodget.—This work we have before no- 
ticed. It was first published by the Methodist Book 
Concern, and has since been issued by D. Appleton 
& Co., a copy of whose edition is now on our table. 
It is a neat 12mo., of 335 pages, and sold for seventy- 
five cents, by Moore, Anderson & Co., Cincinnati. It 
is a book for young men to study, and deserves a 
wide circulation. We are glad that it is again re- 
published in this country, as it will now go out into 
new channels of usefulness. 


Missions IN THE ToNGA AND FEEJEE IsLANDS.— 
The venerable author of this book—Rev. Walter 
Lowry—commenced his missionary career in 1817, 
and has, therefore, been conversant with the rise 
and progress of the missionary work in the islands 
of the Pacific. He was the founder of the Wesleyan 
mission in the Friendly Islands in 1822, and subse- 
quently the General Superintendent of Wesleyan 
missions in New Zealand. At the request of the 
society, he revisited the Feejee and Tonga Islands in 
1847, and this volume contains the narrative of that 
visit, interspersed with graphic delineation of histor- 
ical reminiscences, and also scenes and incidents in 
the rise and progress of Christianity in these former 
abodes of darkness. We have rarely read a more 
thrilling record of the power and success of the 
Gospel than that which these pages exhibit. It must 
warm the heart and inspire the faith of the Chris- 
tian. Wherever this volume is read it will kindle 
a new interest in the missionary cause. It is accom- 
panied with an excellent map of the Feejee and 
Friendly groups, and also illustrated by several wood- 
cuts. New York: Carlton & Phillips. 12mo. 499 
pages. 80 cents. 

Positive Tueotocy. By Rev. Ashbury Lowrey, A. 
M.—This volume has evidently been prepared with 
much study and care. Having sought, by a careful 
study of the best authors—such as Pearson, Dwight, 
Watson, ete.—to gather materials and suggestions 
with reference to method, the author has digested, 
methodized, and condensed, till he has presented in 
a series of twenty-two dissertations an outline view 
of a general system of theology. The principles are 
clearly stated and earnestly reasoned. Printed for 
the author by Swormstedt & Poe, and on sale at 
the Methodist Book Concern, at seventy-five cents. 
12mo. 

Tue Mornine anp Nieut Warcnues, by the Author 
of the * Faithful Promiser,” is designed to enkindle 
the spirit and direct the exercise of devotion. In 
the “morning watches” there are thirty-one peti- 
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tions, each having special reference to some one sub- 
ject, such as “the pardon of sin,” “the renewal of 
the heart,” ete.; while the “night watches” contain 
a series of thirty-one evening meditations. These 
petitions and meditations are written with great sim- 
plicity and beauty of style. We do not know of a 
more excellent companion. New York: Carter & 
Brothers. 12mo. 130 pages. 75cents. For sale by 
Moore, Anderson & Co., Cincinnati. 


PaRaBLes oF Sprine, by Gaussen, translated from 
the French by Rev. P. Berry, is the title of two dis- 
courses upon the regeneration of the soul and the re- 
generation of the body, illustrated by parables drawn 
from the season of spring. It was a beautiful con- 
ception of the author that led to these discourses, 
and the design is carried out with great delicacy and 
beauty. New York: Carter & Brothers. 16mo. 108 
pages. 40 cents. 


Livine to Curist: a Mother's Memorial of a De- 
parted Daughter. With an Introduction, by Asa D. 
Smith, D. D. New York: Carter & Brothers. 16mo. 
203 pages. 50 cents.—Here is a pleasing memorial of 
early piety and of early triumph over death—a book 
that will not only instruct the young, but will awaken 
useful suggestions in the breasts of those to whom 
has been committed the moraf and religious training 
of the young. 


Lives oF THE THREE Mrs. Jupsons: containing 
Memoirs of Mrs. Ann H. Judson and Mrs. Sarah B. 
Judson; also, a Biographical Sketch of Mrs. Emily C. 
Judson. By Arabella W. Stewart. Auburn: Derby 
& Miller. 12mo. 356 pages. $1.—We know of no 
more thrilling passages in missionary history, nor 
any action embodying in a higher degree the morally 
sublime, than is to be found in the life of the first 
Mrs. Judson. We have never looked over her his- 
tory without a feeling of sadness, that so heroic a 
missionary should fall just at the moment when her 
severest toils and trials seemed about to terminate. 
The labors of Dr. Judson extend over so wide a 
space, and occupy so prominent a place in the great 
missionary movement of the age, that whatever is 
connected with his history can not be devoid of 
interest to the Christian public; but the biography 
of one of his three wives possesses an interest in 
itself that entitles it to claim public consideration. 
The task assumed by the fair author of this book 
has been faithfully and happily executed. It is a 
record of woman’s devotion to the cause of Christ, 
and as such we recommend it. 


Lire or THE Empress JosEernine. By C. P. Head- 
ley. Auburn: Derby & Miller. 12mo. 878 pages. 
$1.—Mr. Headley writes with an intensity of style, 
and gives to all his pictures a peculiar and lifelike 
vividness, so that he rarely fails to arrest and hold the 
attention of the reader. The interesting, romantic, 
tragic events in the life of Josephine, the first wife 
of Napoleon, furnished a fit subject for his pen. The 
elements of her biography have been gathered with 
great care, and blended with remarkable good taste 
and judgment by the author. We would like to 
transfer to our columns some of the gems which 
sparkle here and there along the pages of the vol- 
ume}; but our space will not admit of doing our 
readers this pleasure now. 
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Periovicals., 


Littety’s Living Ace.—Numbers 458, 459, 460, | 
and 461 have been received. They are, as tsual, 
freighted with the choicest selections from the foreign | 
and domestic literature of the day. Among the arti- | 
cles of mark may be mentioned a passage at arms 
between ‘the New York Recorder and the Literary 
World, touching some of the subjects of Thackeray’s 
Lectures; an able article on Theodore Parker and his 
supporters, from the Boston Traveler; and Modern 
French Infidelity. For sale by R. Post & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, at 121¢ cents per number. 


Briackwoop, for February, contains eight leading 
articles; namely, The Garden, Lady Lee’s Widow- | 
hood—Part II, Supplementary Chapters to the His- | 
tory of John Bull, A Glimpse into the Eleusinian | 
Mysteries, The Romance of Mairwara, Oxford Uni- 
versity Commission Report, Palissy the Potter, and 
Income-Tax Reform. 

From “ The Garden” we clip the following interest- 
ing paragraph: ‘“ It is beyond mortal endurance to be | 
told, as we are continually told, by certain sapient | 
economists, that they do not care for a garden, and | 
do not possess one, because they find it cheaper to 
buy their fruits and vegetables. Who doubts it? 
The pleasures of gardening depend not upon eco- 
nomic considerations. The fascination is in the very 
arts of cultivation—in the very growing of your own 
fruit and flowers. Is there no pleasure in tending 
flowers, and watching their opening blossoms—in 
nursing the sickly, and rejoicing over the strong—in 
culling a well-chosen bouquet for the adornment of | 
your cara sposa? Is there no pleasure in being abloy| 
to send well-ripened grapes or peaches to a sick | 
neighbor who has them not—in bestowing a capfull | 
of rosy-cheeked apples on a rosy-cheeked boy—in 
inviting the children of .the village to partake of | 
your gooseberries—in sending, at the close of a severe | 
winter, a hundred cauliflower plants to the minister 
of the parish? Is there no pleasure in‘exchanging | 





rare flowers—in getting and giving floral gifts? Does 
your heart not leap up when the first snowdrop—bold 
chider of lingering winter, and adventurous invader 
of his icy reign—shows its welcome face on the green? 


' Is there no transport when the seedling holyhock 
| bursts on your astonished vision in unexpected beauty? 


Thousands there are who are doomed by dire neces- 
sity never to have a garden of their own; but those 
who can and ought, and yet have not, for the sake of 
cheapness, and from motives of a mean eeonomy, 
ought to be banished to some desert wilderness, where 


| the green earth and nature’s flowers may not waste 


their sweetness on them.” 

New York: L. Scott & Co. Cincinnati: R. Post & Co. 

Tue New York Mepicat GAzETTE AND JOURNAL 
or Heattu. Ldited by D. M. Reese, M. D., LL. D.— 
The March number of this ably conducted journal 
contains several articles of great value to a medical 
man; some of them, indeed, not only instructive, 
but very readable to the general reader. 

Youne Men’s Mercantite Lisrary Association 
or Crncrnnati.—The Eighteenth’ Annual Report of 
the Board of Directors of this noble institution has 
been laid upon our table. The past has been a year 
of unexampled prosperity with this institution. The 
society gave a most brilliant course of lectures dur- 
ing the past winter, and with a success that equaled 
the expectations of the most sanguine. It numbers 
rising twenty-three hundred members, being an in- 
crease of five hundred and seventy-seven. The Li- 
brary-Room is shelved for twenty thousand volumes, 
and nearly one thousand were added to its already 
splendid collection during the past year. In its 
teading-Room may be found more than one hun- 


| dred files of newspapers, and some sixty or seventy 


different magazines and periodicals. The aggregate 
receipts for the year were $15,740.74, and its expend- 
itures $15,570.50. The institution is an honor to the 
literary enterprise of the Queen City of the West. 





Gvitor’s Table. 


May.—We come, kind reader, with the greetings | disentombing of recollections long since consecrated 


of another month. It is the month of flowers and 
of song, when sweet fragrance perfumes the air, 
sweet melodies break upon the ear, and beauty every- 
where greets the eye. Happy those, who far away 
from the din and bustle, the smoke and dust of the 
great city, can look forth upon such scenes as green 


glens, fringed with many-colored flowers, and made 
vocal with the many-voiced music of nature! The 
recollection of the exquisite enjoyment such scenes 
afforded in the days of boyhood causes our heart to 
bound with emotion while we write. For many years 
such scenes have been forbidden us, or granted only 
at intervals so widely removed from each other, that 
our enjoyment of them seems almost a sacrilege—a 





to the past. Many of our readers have such con- 
stantly before them, and many others have the power, 
if they have the taste, to seek and enjoy them. Be 
thankful for your lot; learn to appreciate and enjoy 
its peculiar blessings. The proper appreciation of 
them will lighten the burden and soften the rough 
asperities of life. You may not only find them a 
source of happiness, but also of improvement. The 
intellect and the heart may be quickened and en- 
larged, and you be brought into closer communion 
with the great Author of all this beauty, and thus 
be led 
«From nature up to nature’s God.” 

Ovr Present Numser.—In this number our read- 

ers will perceive that some new contributors appgar— 
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and among them Dr. Peck, in an article upon the 
True Woman, to which we would direct the attention 
of our readers. Also several former contributors, 
after a lapse of time, again show their thrice-weleome 
faces. Weare glad to find that our engravings receive 
so general and hearty commendation. We have taken 
unusual pains, as all must be aware, to secure them. 
The engravings in this number—one by Halpen, the 
other by Jones, of New York—will stand any amount 
of scrutiny; and we have no fears but what they will 
meet with a favorable reception. 

Requests, Orricr Lasors, etTc.—We are frequently 
requested by correspondents to give them suggestions 
by@whig'. they may be able to improve their style 
and ~nrich their articles. We should be happy to 
answer all these correspondents; but really we have 
not time, nor are we sure that we should be of any 
essential benefit to the persons were we to undertake 
the task. Nor can we suggest “themes,” as many 
have requested us to do. Nor, again, can we often 
respond to the many kind invitations we are con- 
stantly receiving to visit different places. These vis- 
its we should be glad to make; but we find a great 
amount of work—yes, real work—to be performed in 
the office. We are not sorry it is so; for, really, were 
it otherwise, conscience would not let us stay here 
and receive our salary. If any man will carefully 
look over the March, April, and present number of 
the Repository, we think he will come to the conclu- 
sion, that the amount of editorial labor performed on 
the Repository alone would be a very respeetable 
quota for ene man to perform monthly. In addition 
to this, we have had constantly not less than two 
books passing through the press, and from two to four 
manuscript books undergoing critical examination. 
These are the main items of work to be performed in 
our office; but besides them there is a vast amount of 
miscellaneous business that could not be specified. 
We can not possibly conceive how the idea could 
ever have got afloat that its labors were light—almost 
nothing. We may as well own up at once, that the 
moiety of time devoted to this department by our 
talented assistant, Mr. House, is indispensably neces- 
sary to help us comfortably through its labors. 

CuarLes Westey’s Imprometu Sone.—A corre- 
spondent writes to us: “Dear Dr. Clark,—Reading 
the ‘ Autobiography of Rev. J. B. Finley ’—Repos- 
itory for March, page 131—I notice with surprise the 
misquotation: of the editor of that work of the first 
stanza of one of Charles Wesley’s soul-stirring songs. 
How could he think it necessary to prefix to the first 
line, ‘‘ I’ve?” It is not only not wanted to fill up the 
measure of the line, but it strangely perverts the au- 
thor’s meaning. What! make Charles Wesley sing, 

* I’ve listed into the cause of sin,’ 
when the plain, obvious meaning is, that ‘ music’ had 
been perverted and ‘listed into the cause of sin!’ 
Ever yours, 8. W.” 

The editor of the “ Autobiography” quoted the 
stanza from memory, and hence the error. We find 
the same hymn strangely marred in a copy of the 
“Sweet S nger of Israel,” published at Pittsburg in 
1837. The origin of this impromptu song our friend 
“8. W.” has given us, and also the song itself, copied 
from his manuscript, where it was recorded more 
thay fifty years ago. In his journeys Charles Wesley 








was often compelled to put up at public houses. On 
one occasion his accommodations were limited to the 
bar-room, which was filled with “ the sons of Belial,” 
who were drinking, and engaged in obscene conver- 
sation, and singing “drunken,” and “lewd,” and 
“light” songs. At length it was proposed that each 
one in the room should sing a song in his turn. 
When it came Wesley’s turn, he declined; but they 
insisted upon it. He asked for a few moments’ de- 
lay; and then, under a sudden gust of—shall I not 
say divine?—inspiration, sketched the entire song. 
Then he turned to the company, and, standing in 
the midst of the bacchanalians, sang, in impassioned 
tones, his impromptu song. Our readers will now 
wish to see it; and here it is: 


** Listed into the cause of sin, 

Why should a good be evil? 

Music, alas! too long has been 
Press’d to obey the devil; 

Drunken, or lewd, or light, the lay 
Flows to the soul’s undoing, 

Widens and strews with flowers the way 
Down to eternal ruin. 


Who on the part of God will rise, 
Innocent mirth recover, 

Fly on the prey and seize the prize, 
Plunder the carnal lover; 

Strip him of every moving strain, 
Every melting measure, 

Music in virtue’s cause retain, 
Rescue the holy pleasure? 

Come, let us try if Jesus’ love 
Can not as well inspire us: 

This is the theme of those above, 
This upon earth shall fire us: 

Try if your hearts are tuned to sing; 
Is there a subject greater? 

Melody all its strains may bring, 
Jesus’ name is sweeter. 


Jesus the soul of music is, 
His is the noblest passion; 

Jesus’ name is life and peace, 
Happiness and salvation! 

Jesus’ name the dead can raise, 
Shew us our sins forgiven, 

Fill us with all the light of grace, 
Carry us up to heaven! 

Who hath a right like us to sing, 
Us who his mercy raises? 

Merry our hearts, for Christ is King, 
Joyful are all our faces. 

Who of his love doth once partake, 
He in the Lord rejoices; 

Melody in our hearts, we make 
Melody with our voices. 

He that a sprinkled conscience hath, 
He that in God is merry; 

Let him sing psalms, the Spirit saith, 
Joyful and ne’er be weary; 

Offer the sacrifice of praise, 
Hearty and never ceasing; 

Spiritual songs and anthems raise, 
Worship, and thanks, and blessing. 

Come, let us in his praises join, 
Triumph in his salvation, 

Glory ascribe to love divine, 
Worship and adoration. 

Heaven already is begun, 
Open’d in each believer; 

Only believe, and then sing on, 
Heaven is ours forever!” 


























